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A SLEEPING GIANT AWAKENS 


The Occupy movement rekindles hope from New York 
to Seattle and around the world. What's next? 
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ENGLISH INTRODUCING THE COMMON ENGLISH 


<—m™ DAILY COMPANION BIBLE 


LIVE THE COMMON 
GROUND EVERY DAY 


The Common English Daily 
Companion Bible provides a 
one-year spiritual growth plan 

to help people discover how the 
Bible applies to daily life. This 
fresh, topical approach focuses 
on 52 common themes within the 
core areas of Faith Foundations, 
Character Development, and 
Spiritual Discipline. 

The versatile, two-part format—reading 
selections in the front followed by the 
full Common English Bible text—allows 
readers to follow a year-long reading 


plan through spiritual topics that are 
pertinent to daily growth in the faith. 


FEATURES: 


* 260 Scripture readings with 
devotional commentary—5 for each 
week of the year, including 30-day, 
90-day, and 365-day plans 


* Space for personal reflection 
* Ribbon marker 

* Presentation page 

* In-text subject headings 

* 8 pages of full-color maps 


The Common English Bible is the first translation built by a community for the community 
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..to produce a balanced, accurate, sensitive, and readable translation 


BUILT ON COMMON GROUND 


From the Editors 


EVEN WHILE Occupy Wall Street and the 
worldwide movement it has helped ignite 
captured the public's attention this fall, some 
observers claimed not to understand what 
the protests were all about. They wanted a 
clear list of demands, or a detailed plan for 
fixing what ails our economy and our soci- 
ety in general. 

Many of the attacks on the Occupy pro- 
tests seemed a bit disingenuous. After all, it’s 
pretty much impossible to deny the destruc- 
tive role played by an under-regulated 
financial sector—that would be the “Wall 
Street” that’s being occupied—in sparking 
the Great Recession. But the transgressions 
of Wall Street itself are really only the tip of 
the filthy-lucre iceberg, as the gap between 
the super-wealthy and the rest has grown to 


titanic proportions. The sta- 
tistics, which should serve as | 
icons for our reflection and 
enlightenment—they’re that 
crucial—tell a heartbreak- 
ing story. What does it mean 
when the country’s top 1 per- 
cent has more wealth than the 
bottom 90 percent? It means 
that many, many people are suffering, while 
(and because) a very few thrive. 

In his open letter to the Occupiers, Jim 
Wallis encourages the protesters to deepen 
their understanding of, and their commitment 
to, nonviolence, and he points to the funda- 
mental importance of spiritual resources for 
such a movement. And in our CultureWatch 
section, Robert Hirschfield visits the New 


York demonstrations and sees 
connections with nonviolent 
efforts across the globe, partic- 
ularly the Arab Spring actions 
in the Middle East. Hirschfield 
reports that those gathered 
understand that their actions 
are intricately connected with 
efforts to end the U.S. wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, and with other anti- 
corruption and anti-poverty efforts at home 
and abroad. And that work—such as the 
efforts for affordable housing outlined by Jill 
Shook in our lead feature—are indeed part of 
the same phenomena, a movement for justice 
that faith-based people have engaged in for 
thousands of years. We've known it as “occu- 
pying” the Kingdom of God. = 


Letters 


FAITH AND PEACE 

Your article on Heartsong Church and the 
Memphis Islamic Center (“Peace Be Upon 
Them,” by Bob Smietana, September- 
October 2011) reminded me of the power 
and the responsibilities of those raised in the 
common Abrahamic traditions. Thank you 
for repeating the uplifting story. 

If it is true that peace is the goal of these 
traditions, then we have to continue to work 
together to stop our children from entering 
the official military and the paramilitary in 
order to kill each other in the name of our 
common Creator. During the Vietnam War 
there was a thoughtful saying: “What if they 
gave a war and nobody came?” Let’s work 
together to keep our children out of the ten- 
tacles of the military mindset and actions. 
‘That way, when the rich want to have a war 
in order to get richer, no one will come. 

Catherine Foley 
Taylor Lake Village, Texas 


GETTING THE SHORT STRAW 

Your excellent article on the good work 
being done by ECHO (“Ending the Hunger 
Season,’ by Fred Bahnson, August 2011) was 
marred by its stringent [implied] criticism 
of the millions of small family farmers who 
feed the world, of whom I am one. Norman 
Borlaug, whom you cite, reduced the height 


“It is the world's 3.5 billion urban people who flush 
‘massive amounts of nutrients’ down their toilets.” 


of wheat from over five feet to two feet and 
thereby brought about a trebling of yields. 
Rice breeders followed his example, and with 
these far more efficient plants the world’s 
farmers have been able to keep the world’s 
exploding, meat-eating, urban dwelling pop- 
ulation alive for the past 50 years. A return 
to the traditional plants would spell hunger 
for billions. 

Borlaug did not produce “hybrid variet- 
ies” (of which seed has to be bought every 
year). He produced plants of which farmers 
could keep their seed and pass it on to their 
neighbors. Neither do these plants “suck 
massive amounts of nutrients from the soil”; 
because of their short size, they are almost 
twice as efficient at converting plant nutri- 
ents into grain. It is the world’s 3.5 billion 
urban people who “suck massive amounts of 
nutrients from the soil” and flush them down 
their toilets. Farmers are forced to find some 
alternative source for the nutrients they have 
lost; in the quantities now involved, only fer- 
tilizer can meet that need for most of us. 

We have kept billions of people alive 
in the face of an unprecedented popula- 
tion explosion and have fed the billions 


of animals which they demand. This has 
involved us and our families in increased 
work, risk, expenditure, and worry. 

Can the world go on feeding itself in this 
way? Of course not! By midcentury there 
will be 10 billion people, most draining the 
world’s soil nutrients down their toilets at a 
speed it will be impossible to replace as the 
supply of the phosphate rock and potash salt, 
on which we now draw asa replacement, runs 
out. With the help of short-strawed variet- 
ies, farmers have kept billions of people alive 
until some quite new way is found of feed- 
ing this huge, meat-eating, urban population. 
People like ECHO are helping in that task; it 
is going to need many more like them. 

Stephen Carr 
Malakamu Village, Zomba, Malawi 


CORRECTION: Father Jacek Orzechowski’s 
name was misspelled in our November 2011 
issue. We apologize for the error. 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


An Open Letter to Occupy Wall Street 


YOU HAVE AWAKENED the sleep- 
ing giant, too long dormant but ever 
present, deep in the American dem- 
ocratic spirit. You have given voice 
to the unspoken feelings of count- 
less others that something has gone 
terribly wrong in our society. And 
you have sparked a flame from the 
embers of both frustration and hope 
that have been building, steadily, in 
the hearts of so many of us for quite 
some time. 

Throughout history, that task, 
which sometimes means saying and 
doing what others only think, has 
often fallen to young people. You 
have articulated, loudly and clearly, 
the internal monologue of a nation. 

Some of you have told me that 
you expected only to foment a short- 


Nonviolence is not just a critical 
tactic but a necessary commitment. 


lived protest and that you were as 
surprised by this “movement” as any- 
one else. While there are some who 
may misunderstand your motives 
and message, know that you are an 
inspiration to many more. 

One of you told me in New York 
City that you are trying to build 
something in Liberty Park that you 
aspire to create for our global vil- 
lage—a more cooperative society. I 
asked one of the non-leaders who 
helped lead the first days of the 
Occupation what most drew him 
to get involved, and he replied, “I 
want to have children someday, and 
this is becoming a world not good 
for children.” It is precisely those 
deepest, most authentic feelings 
and motivations that should pre- 
occupy you. 

You are raising very basic ques- 
tions about an economy that has 
become increasingly unfair and 
unsustainable for a growing number 
of people. Those same questions are 


being asked by many others—even 
by some at the top of the economic 
pecking order. Keep pressing those 
values questions, because they will 
move people more than a set of 
demands or policy suggestions. 
Those can come later. 

Try not to demonize those you 
view as opponents, as good peo- 
ple can get trapped in bad systems. 
Still, you are right for saying that we 
all must be held accountable, both 
systems and the individuals within 
them. The new safe spaces you have 
created to ask fundamental questions 
are helping to carve out fresh societal 
space to examine ourselves—who we 
are, what we value most, and where 
we want to go from here. 

Instead of simply attacking the 
establishment economists, you can 
become the citizen economists, like 
the young economics major I met 
at the Wall Street occupation who 
discussed with me new approaches 
for society's investment and innova- 
tion. We desperately need new vision 
like hers to come up with alterna- 
tive ways of performing essential 
functions. 

Keep asking what a “just econ- 
omy” should look like and whom it 
should be for. They are noble ques- 
tions. But avoid utopian dreaming 
about things that will never hap- 
pen. Look instead at how we could 
do things differently, more respon- 
sibly, more equitably, and yes, more 
democratically. 

Don't be afraid to get practical 
and specific about how we can and 
must do things better than we have 
in recent years. You have begun a 
conversation about what markets 
could and should be. Even in forums 
where business and political leaders 
meet, they too are asking those ques- 
tions and using terms such as “moral 
economy” as a way to interrogate our 
present failed practices. Keep driving 
both the moral and practical ques- 
tions about the economics of our 


local and global households, for that 
is what the discipline was supposed 
to be about in the first place. 

I know you believe that leaders 
on Wall Street and in Washington, 
D.C., have failed you. Indeed, they 
have failed us all. But don't give up 
on leadership per se. We need inno- 
vative leadership now more than 
ever. And you are providing some 
of it. 

And remember, nonviolence is 
not just a critical tactic but a neces- 
sary commitment to moral and civil 
discourse that can awaken the best in 
all of us. There is much to be angry 
about, but channeling that energy 
into creative, nonviolent action is the 
only way to prevent dangerous cyni- 
cism and nihilism. The anarchism of 
anger has never produced the change 
that the discipline and constructive 
program of nonviolent movements 
have done again and again. 

Cultivate humility more than 
overconfidence or self-indulgence. 
This really is not about you. It’s about 
the marginalized masses, the signs of 
the times, and the profound yearn- 
ing for lasting change. Take that 
larger narrative more seriously than 
you take yourselves. 

Finally, do not let go of your 
hope. Popular movements are the 
only forces that truly bring about 
change in society. The established 
order is never as secure and imper- 
vious to change as those who preside 
over it believe it to be. 

And whatever you may think 
of organized religion, keep in mind 
that change requires spiritual as 
well as political resources, and that 
invariably any new economy will be 
accompanied by a new (or very old) 
spirituality. 

May God be gracious to you and 
give you—and all of us—peace. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. A longer version of this 
letter can be found on sojo.net. 
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‘Say, Say the 
Light’ 


Advent loops past the second coming 


to the first—and to us, stuck waiting in the 
mud of existence. 


EVERY FEW YEARS [I rediscover a song 
by R.E.M., “You are the Everything.” It jux- 
taposes despair over the state of things 
(“Sometimes I feel like I can’t even sing / ’m 
very scared for this world”) with deceptively 
simple memories: A starry sky. The sensa- 
tions of a random moment long ago. The 
feel of our own bodies. The sight of someone 
beloved (“I look at her and I see the beauty / 
of the light of music”). 

This song gives me cathartic comfort 
when the news seems too much to bear. It 
doesn't erase famine, wars, rumors of wars, a 
friend’s bad pathology report, or my concern 


over the body politic. But my position shifts; 
I anchor myself to the beauty of creation, to 
the miracle of being an embodied soul, to the 
fragile graces of human relationship, and to 
the One who brought it all into being. Thin 
guy wires of memory and spirit steady me 
against sweeping currents of events, so that 
I can focus on them, yet not drown. 

This tension, between the cares of the 
world and transcendence, for me typifies 
Advent. The scriptures recount woe and 
warnings of the end times. Can we not, in 
our time, relate to the words of Isaiah about 
his time, his people? “We have all become 
like one who is unclean, and all our righteous 
deeds are like a filthy cloth. We all fade like a 
leaf, and our iniquities, like the wind, take us 
away” (Isaiah 64:6). Can we watch YouTube 
videos of tsunami surges and noncombatants 
in the crosshairs, crumpling as the bullets 
hit, and not be able to imagine, at least a lit- 
tle: “But in those days, after that suffering, 
the sun will be darkened, and the moon will 
not give its light, and the stars will be falling 
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At Last 


The Martin Luther King 

Jr. National Memorial 
was dedicated on Oct. 16 
on the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C., making 
it the first such memo- 
tial to commemorate an 
African-American leader. 
The $120-million sculp- 
ture design echoes King’s 
“| Have A Dream” speech 
delivered at the 1963 
March on Washington 

For Jobs and Freedom, in 
which he said, “With this 
faith, we will be able to 
hew out of the mountain 
of despair a stone of 
hope.” 


www.sojo.net 


__ (Commentary 


Heather Wilson 


from heaven, and the powers in the heavens 
will be shaken” (Mark 13:24-25)? Maybe we 
relate to why so many generations of believ- 
ers could long for this, the ultimate clean 
slate: “the heavens will be set ablaze and dis- 
solved, and the elements will melt with fire” 
(2 Peter 3:12). 

Michael Stipe sings, “I think about this 
world alot and I cry / And I’ve seen the films 
and the eyes.” The world is ending, every day, 
for many—fading into dark as life is starved 
out of them, blasted away by an IED or drone 
attack. One answer to the woe is to make it all 
go away. Stop the madness, permanently. 

But Advent ultimately loops past the sec- 
ond coming to the first, in which we, very 
much stuck in the mud of existence, await 
the promised Lord. Only God doesn't come, 
as we might expect, to wipe away the muck 
of this world and lift us up in angelic robes 
to a cleaner, truer place. Rather, God comes 
down to us, down and dirty, into the fray, 
into the civil wars and demonstrations, 
the conspiracies and the petty fights, into a 


By Peter Maybarduk 


We Paid for Them 


body, frail and intricately knit, just like mine 
or yours. Jesus will be a refugee, a working 
man; he will live under occupation (he might 
be occupying Wall Street). His feet will be 
dusty, and probably sometimes his breath 
will stink. Incarnation—whose ridiculous 
idea of a divine save is this? 

God created the heavens and the earth 
and declared them good. After we made a 
mess of things, Jesus came down and is with 
us. Here. He’s here, in the films and the vid- 
eos, among the haunted eyes, looking at us, 
demanding that we not look away. And he's 
here, as a songwriter remembers an ordi- 
nary moment, in an ordinary kitchen, and 
observes, “Everything is beautiful.” 

I don't pretend to make sense of this 
scandal of incarnation. I only hope to testify 
to the One who came, and go where Jesus 
goes: everywhere, to the beauty, to the suf- 
fering. = 


Julie Polter is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 


The U.S. should put publicly funded medicines in reach of the world's poor. 


IN THE LATE 1980s, while fear and prej- 
udice stymied global progress against the 
AIDS pandemic, the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) launched a publicly funded 
program to translate basic HIV research into 
lifesaving medicines. 

One grant went to a team led by John 
Erickson at Abbott Laboratories, where, in 
his words, it “catalyzed the development of 
[Abbott’s] antiviral program” at a time when 
such efforts “were largely nonexistent in the 
pharmaceutical industry.” The government 
money “facilitated the research that led 
directly to the development” of ritonavir— 
one of the most important HIV medicines to 
date. Ritonavir, taken in combination with 
other HIV medicines, makes them more 
effective. It’s a key treatment for people 
who have developed resistance to first-line 
drugs. 

In many countries Abbott patented 
ritonavir and numerous variations; one of 
Abbott’s patents for a combination prod- 
uct will not expire until 2026. Despite the 


public’s investment, Abbott aggressively 
asserts a high-priced monopoly around the 
world, charging many times what generics 
would cost. (In some of the few countries 
where ritonavir combinations are not pat- 
ented—through Abbott’s inaction or the 
government's refusal—a combination drug 
runs only about $450 per year.) 

The biggest problem: Abbott’s patents 
and prices prevent economies of scale in 
generic drug production and donor pur- 
chasing, restricting the world’s ability to 
improve HIV treatment and prevention in 
countries from Vietnam to Colombia. What's 
more, Abbott's behavior discourages devel- 
opment of lifesaving combination therapies 
that bundle the drug with non-Abbott HIV 
medicines. 

The U.S. government is the world’s lead- 
ing funder of medical research—but, as with 
ritonavir, pharmaceutical companies typi- 
cally gain exclusive rights to the medicines 
that result. Countless lives could be saved if 
such publicly funded inventions could be 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


December 1981 


A Saint for Today 


IF EVER THE 20th _ 
century has been 
given a key to the 
secret of wisdom 
in a crazy world, 
it is in Francis of 
Assisi. But so dis- 
torted are our 
values, so limited our vision, so self- 
centered our society that it’s Francis 
who comes out looking mad. His own 
society, even his own father, thought 
he'd lost his mind. ... 

Asa youngster in the local Catholic 
school, | learned that Francis gave up 
a high position in the army and the 
family business to live with the poor 
.. | had already learned from subtler 
sources that the purpose of life was to 
get ahead, to buy things, to be patri- 
otic, to be independent and proper 
and strong. Now I'm beginning to 
understand, | think: While we're all 
talking wisdom in this wasted, wacky, 
warring world, Francis of Assisi is a 
key to understanding it that nobody 
wants. ... 

We need Francis badly, but you 
can’t help but wonder if he'd be 
accepted now. He was so deeply 
embedded in the gospel that he was 
out of step with everything else, and 
that was enough for him. He spent 
his life gearing down instead of mov- 
ing up, a most un-American thing. He 
was foolish enough to be happy with 
nothing and promote it for others. In 
a macho, medieval world he was the 
radiant embodiment of the feminine. 
He was soft, and caring and loving 
and unashamed. But this world still 
derides all of that, to its own peril. = 


Joan Chittister, OSB, was prioress of 
the Benedictine Sisters of Erie and a con- 
tributing editor to Sojourners when this 
article appeared. 
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made available in low-cost generic form for 
humanitarian use in developing countries. 

And indeed they could be. The U.S. gov- 
ernment has rights under existing law to 
license patented medical inventions, if their 
research had federal sponsorship, to inter- 
national organizations. For example, if the 
Obama administration chooses, it can make 
licenses for ritonavir available to the newly 
created nonprofit Medicines Patent Pool, the 
World Health Organization, and UNICEF. 
Generic competition could then reduce the 
global price. Exercising these rights would 
not authorize generic competition in wealthy 
countries or override Abbott's patents; it would 
simply help meet humanitarian needs through 
a now-dormant government authority. 

These federal rights are not new, but the 
U.S. has never exercised them. The Clinton 
and Bush administrations declined, cit- 
ing companies’ monopoly expectations as 
important to encouraging drug research. 
This line of argument seems particularly 
strained when applied to medical inventions 
sparked by federal grants: Current U.S. pol- 
icy amounts to public subsidies for private 
pharmaceutical monopolies. 

In fact, in the case of ritonavir, exclu- 
sive patent licensing has most likely stifled 
combination drug development. A better 
explanation for government reluctance to use 
NIH medical licensing rights may be the polit- 
ical power of the pharmaceutical industry. 


By Phyllis Bennis 


A Stunning Victory 


This fall, a coalition of nonprofit organi- 
zations, including Public Citizen, Knowledge 
Ecology International, Doctors Without 
Borders, Oxfam America, and many others, 
asked the administration to fulfill Obama's 
pre-election pledge to “support the adop- 
tion of humanitarian licensing policies that 
ensure medications developed with U.S. 
taxpayer dollars are available off-patent in 
developing countries.” 

The time is right for a change. Over 
the past 10 years, generic competition has 
spurred a revolution, reducing costs of the 
first HIV drugs by 99 percent and enabling 
6 million people in low- and middle-income 
countries to access lifesaving medicine. 
Humanitarian licensing could produce a 
similar effect for patented second-line HIV 
drugs such as ritonavir, as well as for fed- 
erally sponsored cancer treatments and 
more. 

It will take a citizens’ movement to 
overcome the pharmaceutical indus- 
try’s influence. The co-signatories of the 
humanitarian licensing request comprise an 
unprecedented coalition and an important 
step toward a much stronger “global access 
to medicines” movement. Perhaps when we 
lead, our leaders will follow. m 


Peter Maybarduk is Global Access to 
Medicines Program director at Public Citizen 
(citizen.org/access) in Washington, D.C. 


U.S. troops will finally withdraw from lraq—but what about the contractors? 


NEAR THE END of George Bush’s eight years 
in the White House, the president and his 
Iraqi counterpart, Prime Minister Nouri al- 
Maliki, shared a big problem. Both of them 
wanted U.S. troops to stay in Iraq, but both 
faced widespread domestic opposition to the 
USS. occupation. 

Feeling the heat, they settled on a “status 
of forces agreement” (SOFA) calling for full 
withdrawal of all 150,000 or so U.S. troops 
and all Pentagon-paid contractors by Dec. 
31. In his first 18 months in office, President 
Obama did significantly reduce the num- 
bers of troops in Iraq, down to about 50,000 
by August 2010. But there it stuck. A year 
later, more than 40,000 U.S. troops were still 


occupying Iraq. The number of Pentagon- 
paid contractors still there was even 
higher—as of March, more than 64,000. 

Even worse, the Obama administration 
continued to pressure the weak and corrupt 
Iraqi government to renegotiate the SOFA 
and “invite” the U.S. to keep troops in Iraq 
for the foreseeable future: a permanent occu- 
pation in all but name. 

At the end of the day, none of those efforts 
worked. The official reason for not agreeing 
to keep 5,000 to 10,000 troops in Iraq was the 
refusal of the Iraqi government to guarantee 
US. soldiers immunity from criminal prose- 
cution, but the real reason was that anti-war 
public opinion in Iraq and the U.S. was simply 
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too strong. Al-Maliki certainly hoped some 
US. troops would remain, to help his unpop- 
ular government stay in power; Obama was 
under pressure from some in the Pentagon 
determined not to “lose” the supposed “gains” 
the occupation had achieved. But neither Iraq’s 
parliament nor the American people were pre- 
pared to allow thousands of U.S. soldiers to 
continue occupying Iraq. It was a stunning 
victory for those who have fought for peace 
all these years. 

But. We're not out of the woods entirely. 
Remember those contractors? Turns out the 
SOFA drafters were cleverer than anyone 


The U.S. role in Iraq has 
shrunk, but it isn't over. 


knew. The agreement said all Pentagon-paid 
military contractors had to leave by the end of 
this year, but didn’t mention those paid by the 
State Department. So guess which U.S. govern- 
ment agency is taking over the check-writing 
to pay thousands of U.S.-hired mercenaries to 
stay in Iraq for the long haul? 

President Obama campaigned on a 
promise to end the war in Iraq, calling it a 
“dumb war.’ So why did his administration 
try so hard to continue the occupation? It 
seems the strategic reasons that began dur- 
ing the Bush administration—the real causes 
underneath the fallacious claims that Iraq 
had weapons of mass destruction or respon- 
sibility for 9/11—didn’t go away. Control of 
oil contracts, strategic reach in a vital region, 
access to bases, surrounding Iran: All remain 
operative, whoever is in the White House. 

The war cost way too much in Iraqi and 
USS. deaths and in our tax dollars. We paid 
almost $50 billion just this year for this war. 
That's enough to provide health care for 24 
million children for a year, or to create and 
fund new, green jobs for a million workers— 
maybe including those thousands of soldiers 
supposed to be on their way home. 

The USS. role in the Iraq war has got- 
ten smaller, but it sure ism’t over. We need to 
bring home all U.S. personnel and dollars. It's 
really “dumb” if we don't. And we still can't 
afford dumb wars. = 


Phyllis Bennis is a fellow of the Institute for 
Policy Studies and author of Ending the Iraq 
War: A Primer. 
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Deep Economy 


The real work has been done for years by 
indigenous leaders on both sides of the border. 
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BY BILL McKIBBEN 


The Roots of the Tar Sands Movement 


SOME OF US helped organize a 
massive display of civil disobedi- 
ence outside the White House earlier 
this fall, protesting a proposed pipe- 
line from the tar sands of northern 
Alberta to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
a good two weeks of action—1,252 
Americans ended up in jail, the larg- 
est and most sustained protest of its 
kind in decades. But the truth? We 
were Johnny-come-latelies to this 
movement. The real work had begun 
years before, and has been carried out 
by indigenous communities on both 
sides of the U.S.-Canadian border. 

I knew just enough about the 
Alberta tar sands to know that the 
first person I should call when we 
started thinking about joining the 
protest was Tom Goldtooth, head 
of the Indigenous Environmental 
Network (IEN) and one of the 
most venerable and venerated 
environmental leaders in the coun- 
try. I knew, vaguely, that hed told 
me about this work before—even 
shown me pictures of the vast tribal 
lands and boreal forest wrecked by 
the early stages of mining for oil 


north of the border. But I'd never 
really followed up—there are lots of 
horrors in this world, who can pay 
attention to them all, excuse excuse 
blah blah excuse. 

It was only when NASA scien- 
tist James Hansen explained what 
damage burning this vast pool of oil 
would do to the climate that it rose 
to the top of my priority list. (A lot 
of damage—“essentially game over 
for the climate” was how he put it.) 
And I'm glad it did, in part because 
it brought me more closely in touch 
with some of the greatest organizers 
on this continent. 

Goldtooth, of course. But also 
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Tom Goldtooth at a recent Tar Sands protest in Washington, D.C. 


Melina Laboucan-Massimo, a young 
Cree woman from the part of Alberta 
wrecked by this mining. I watched 
her give a PowerPoint presentation 
at a labor union meeting in a ster- 
ile conference room in Washington, 
D.C.—and I watched the union lead- 
ers who knew little 
about the specif- 
ics of the project 
see it suddenly 
through her eyes: 
the friends dying 
of cancer, the way of life dying as the 
forest disappeared. She was never 
sentimental; if anything, the oppo- 
site. But her heart shone through. 
Or Bill Erasmus, chief of the 
Dene in northern Canada. Hard 
to imagine a more dignified man. 
He's served in this post for more 
than 20 years. “You're a politician?” 
I asked, teasing him a little. 
He looked at me. “No,” he 
said. “A leader. Indeed. If he 
and his colleagues were open 
to it, the fossil fuel industry 
would be only too happy to 
buy them off—a small price 
to pay for shutting them 


up. Instead, the indigenous leaders 
have waged a highly successful bat- 
tle to keep the oil companies from 
running a pipeline west to British 
Columbia, over First Nations land. 
(Canadian tribes may have more 
legal power than American ones; at 
any rate, they've completely stymied 
the big money guys.) That’s one rea- 
son the oil companies want to build 
this pipeline south to Texas; if they 
cant get it through, in the words of 
Alberta's energy minister, they'll be 
“landlocked” in oil. 

I dont know if we’re going to 
win this battle—the money on the 
other side is truly awesome. It will 
be instructive to see if President 
Obama can do the right thing any- 
way. But if we do triumph, there’s 
no question who the heroes are: the 
indigenous communities that have 
fought this fight hardest and 
longest. = 


Bill McKibben, author of The 
End of Nature and founder 
of 350.org, is initiator of Tar 
Sands Action (www.tarsand 
saction.org). 
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Earth & Heaven 


United We Stand 


WHEN | WAS growing up my 
grandparents talked often about 
going through the Great Depression. 
I heard about Wall Street investors 
jumping out of windows and about 
the poverty most folks feared and 
experienced. As kids, we were reas- 
sured that we came from the kind 
of people who don’t give up, who 
go through a crisis and get closer 
to family and neighbor, and who 
possess a national pride about out- 
lasting tough times. Gran and Pop 
would speak with some nostalgia 
about how everyone stuck together 
through that kind of poverty because 
everyone was struggling. 

My parents talked often about 
what it was like to go through World 
War II. Those conversations had the 
same kind of “everyone pitched in” 
tone because everyone was equally 
at risk. 

But the recession we are going 
through now doesn’t impact every- 


An unemployed 
man seeks work 
if-1930s Detroit. 


because we remember our faith and 
our common history and decide this 
is still the United States. 

What to do? Platitudes are 
not enough. I hear people saying, 
“Prioritize jobs, jobs, jobs.” That’s 


The solution must be a partnership among all of us. 
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one in the same way—not everyone 
is struggling; not everyone is at risk. 
Some of us have enough financial 
means to be insulated from imme- 
diate threats. So what happens when 
a national crisis is technically a “part 
of the nation” crisis? Are “we” still 
“we”? 

Almost everyone says they want 
to help poor people, and I think deep 
in their hearts, they do. It is part of 
our Christian heritage to “love our 
neighbors as we love ourselves.’ It is 
part of our national aspiration to be 
the “United States.” 

But in this recession we do not all 
face the same decisions. Those who 
are secure have to decide whether or 
not we will help those who are now 
out of work. This decision can't be 
based mainly on our economic pain 
or plenty; it must be based on our 


» 


principles. If “we” are still “we,” it is 
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wonderful, until we realize how com- 
plicated the solution is in a national 
and global economy. I am reminded 
of a story I heard attributed to 
humorist Will Rogers. When asked 
how he would solve the problem of 
submarine attacks on U.S. ships in 
World War I, he said, “Simple. Just 
boil the ocean, and when they come 
to the surface because the water's too 
hot, shoot em!” Asked how we could 
possibly boil the ocean, he replied, 
“Look—I’ve given you the solution; 
you work out the details.” 

Those of us in the faith communi- 
ties are a part of the solution 
during this time of recession. 
Many of us are stretching 
to help newly poor fami- 
lies and individuals going 
through difficult times, but 
when I hear people say that 
the government shouldn't 
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have to help people because that’s 
the churches’ job, I’m taken aback. 
Almost every church I know is liv- 
ing paycheck to paycheck (Sunday 
to Sunday). Churches can and will 
help, but churches can only make a 
small dent financially. 

The solution must be a part- 
nership among all of us. The best 
national offering we have is the 
one that assures we are all in this 
together. We must do what we can 
as individuals and faith communi- 
ties, but the government, too, should 
address the basic needs of the most 
vulnerable, through public policies 
and through the use of taxes from 
those of us who are blessed by wealth 
and position. 

The most complete Christian 
service includes a component of 
public funds and advocacy for 
the poor, because Christians are a 
part of the “we” and because Jesus’ 
command to “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's” 
is a way to be devoted to 
“God [and] what is God’s” 
(Matthew 22:21). m 


Dr. Joel C. Hunter is senior 
pastor of Northland Church 
in Orlando, Florida. 
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BY JILL SHOOK 


SEVEN WAYS HOME 


Despite foreclosures and rising poverty, there are models—lots of 
them—to help put decent housing within reach. 


IN 1996, I co-founded a tutoring and mentoring 
ministry for low-income students in partnership 
with a church in Pasadena, California. My vis- 
its to student homes helped me recognize the 
problem that the high cost of housing posed for 
children’s long-term success. Without decent, 
affordable housing in good neighborhoods, 
multiple families were squeezed into 
tiny apartments concentrated in one 
part of town—a situation that could 
breed gangs, homelessness, crime, 
and soaring dropout rates. I began to 
ask myself what the church might be 
doing to find solutions to this complex issue. 

Here are seven viable ways churches and 
other groups are responding to today’s hous- 
ing crisis. 


1. Financial literacy and fore- 
closure prevention. With 
thousands of homeowners 
losing their houses through 
foreclosure, one of the biggest 
priorities is figuring out how 
to keep folks in their homes. 

As Alan Mallach, author of A Decent Home, 
gargued this summer in Shelterforce magazine, 
EUS. housing dollars should focus on helping 
a families to stay in their homes by creating a 
~robust support system to help homeowners with 
5 repairs, long-term home improvement planning, 
£good mortgage products, ongoing counseling, 
2 and emergency assistance. Mallach also argued 


$] 


for providing more low-income rental units in 
high-demand cities such as Palo Alto, California, 
(but not in places like Las Vegas, where vacancy 
rates are high and rents are low). 

One leader in helping homeowners avoid 
foreclosure is the Neighborhood Assistance 
Corporation of America (NACA). In 1994, 


U.S. housing dollars should focus 
on helping families to stay in their homes. 


under the leadership of former Federal Reserve 
Bank regulator Bruce Marks, the organization 
helped to expose Fleet Bank's predatory prac- 
tices and negotiate a settlement (including 
a $140 million, NACA-administrated home 
loan program for low- and moderate-income 
people). I’ve had the joy of helping several of 
my low-income neighbors save their homes 
by bringing them to NACA events at the Los 
Angeles Convention Center. 

Several groups in California, many of them 
faith-based, are also doing this work, includ- 
ing the community development corporation 
of West Angeles Church of God in Christ; the 
LA-based Korean Churches for Community 
Development; and Northern California Urban 
Development. But NACA and groups like these 
only begin to touch the desperate need today; 
we need many more groups engaged in foreclo- 
sure prevention. 
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STRAW BALES 
AND GRANNY 
FLATS 


More paths to affordable housing. 


= Accountability systems such as 
California's Housing Element Law, 
which requires local government to 
plan for housing needs, including 
affordable housing. 


=a "Granny flats” or second dwell- 
ing units permitted to be built in 
backyards. 


= Affordable housing fast-track 
approvals and fee waivers. 


alnclusionary zoning, whereby 
a percentage of housing is set 
aside as affordable; utilizing this, 
400 units have been created in 
Pasadena. 


= Density bonuses, which allow 
developers that include affordable 
housing to build more units ona 
plot of land than the area zoning 
would otherwise allow. 


= Approval for alternative home 
construction materials such as 
superadobe, rammed earth, and 
straw bales. —JS 
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2. Mutual self-help. 

s) Most people are famil- 

is) iar with Habitat for 

Humanity’s “sweat 

equity” model, where 

volunteers help build a 

home that is then sold 

to a low-income family with a no-interest 

loan. Less known is the “mutual self-help” 

model, where families in rural America 

first qualify for a mortgage, then partner 

with seven to 11 other families who will all 
build their homes together. 

The model first gained prominence in 
the Central Valley of California in the 1960s 
through the work of the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC). The Quaker 
group had listened to the housing dreams 
of migrant farm workers, many of whom 
lived in squalid conditions—30 families 
might share one rusty faucet. In response, 
AFSC offered the mutual self-help model: 
Families would work together to build their 
homes, with no one moving in until all the 
homes were completed. This built commu- 
nity as well as housing. The success of this 
model inspired the formation of Self-Help 
Enterprises, based in Visalia, California, 
which has helped more than 5,000 fami- 
lies build homes. The model has been so 
successful that today some self-help hous- 
ing is sponsored by the USDA’s Rural 
Development program. 


3. Adaptive reuse. 
Consider the aban- 
doned buildings in 
oy your community. One 
example: The Atlanta 
Stockade in Georgia, 
a city jail until 1924, 
had sat empty for decades. In the 1980s, 
Christian community developer Bob 
Lupton of FCS Urban Ministries invited 
Atlanta’s top architects (who would more 
typically be working in competition against 
each other) into the Stockade to view the 
original architectural plans he had discov- 
ered. As the architects entered, they could 
visualize how this “symbol of injustice 
could be transformed into a symbol of com- 
passion,’ says Lupton. Within four years, 
67 apartments were housing low-income 
workers, who spend only about a third of 
their income on their housing expenses. 
In Chicago in the wake of the 1960s riots, 
Bethel Lutheran Church leveraged its church 
building, putting it up as collateral five times 
to buy apartment buildings. Its community 
development ministry, Bethel New Life, 
made the buildings into affordable hous- 
ing, taking them off the speculative market. 
With this experience, in 1989 the ministry 
bought a 9.2-acre, 434-bed, seven-building 
dilapidated hospital that today houses, along 
with many other community services, 125 
units of subsidized housing for seniors, plus 
assisted-living slots for 85 more seniors. 
Adaptive reuse preserves both the natu- 
ral and human resources that went into the 
initial use of a building and maintains the 
charm and character of communities. 


\lys 4. Community land trust 
Soy (CLT). This model is my 
o favorite because of the 

71s 


way it reflects the spirit 
= &™ of Jubilee law (Leviticus 
25:8-13). It originated 

partly in India. Vinoba 

Bhave, one of Gandhi's spiritual successors, 
started a campaign to quell violence after 
Gandhi's death by asking local landowners 
to donate land for the landless, which they, 
surprisingly, did. But families were unable 
to make good use of the land without the 
necessary tools, fertilizer, and seeds. Many 
ended up selling the land and moving to 
the city. To remedy this, the land was given 
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to the village as a whole, which acted as the 
land’s trustee. Here the seed of the CLT con- 
cept was planted: Land would be placed in a 
trust and governed by board members from 
the broader community, along with those liv- 
ing on the trust. 

Today in the U.S. about 250 CLTs exist. 
There are many variations within the CLT 
model. Land can be contiguous or scattered, 
and leased for a variety of uses—coopera- 
tives, rentals, offices—but in most cases it’s 
used for housing. Residents own the build- 
ing, but lease the underlying land through a 
99-year, renewable lease. Each CLT designs 
a resale formula to provide a fair return for 
the homeowner’s investment yet keep the 
property affordable for future low-income 
households. CLTs create a permanent form 
of affordability, preserve housing subsidies, 
prevent absentee landlordism, and give low- 
income folks the pride of homeownership. 

A model similar to CLTs is common 


John Mutlow, an expert in affordable hous- 
ing. The church owned a third of the block. 
That gave them development rights for the 
whole block, especially since the other own- 
ers had no plans for it. With permission from 
the church, Weist founded 1010 Development 
Corporation, which master-planned the 
entire project. Today there is indeed a village, 
including 66 units of family housing and 75 
senior-citizen housing units. 

homeless families 


that were members 


of the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
(KWRU), a grassroots group in Philadelphia, 
had moved into St. Edward’s Cathedral, then 
vacant, to make a public statement. To show 
solidarity and prevent their eviction, Shane 
Claiborne and other students from Eastern 


6. Tenants tak- 
ing ownership. In 
1995, a group of 


“We are challenging corporations’ right to own 
thousands of vacant homes while people are left 


homeless.” 


among colleges and universities. One exam- 
ple is at California State University Channel 
Islands. The institution retains the ownership 
of the land, selling only the homes to fac- 
ulty during their years of employment. This 
keeps employees close by, minimizes traffic, 
and brings revenue to the institution and 
equity to the homeowner. 


5. Using church-owned 
land. Often we don't see 
what we're holding in our 
hands—after all, 5,000 
people were fed from five 
loaves and two fishes! Many 
churches have parking lots, 
property, and even airspace that can be used to 
create affordable housing. When Rev. DarEll 
Weist of First United Methodist Church of Los 
Angeles felt called to “build a village,” he first 
thought his call was to build a congregation, 
but later realized he was to build affordable 
housing. His church had land but no money. 
Weist had no experience, so he contacted the 
architecture department at the University of 
Southern California, where he found professor 


University moved in with them. Eventually 
members of KWRU and the students helped 
to move a number of the homeless fami- 
lies into abandoned homes, at times being 
arrested for this activity. 

Take Back the Land, a national move- 
ment founded by Miami-based “squatter’s 
realtor” Max Rameau, has moved many fam- 
ilies into abandoned properties, asserting that 
it improves neighborhoods by preventing 
homes being stripped and other illegal activ- 
ity. Not worried about being arrested, Rameau 
said, “We are challenging corporations’ right 
to own thousands of homes that they keep 
vacant while human beings are left homeless.” 
He considers his home-squatters to be like the 
civil rights movement activists who defied Jim 
Crow by sitting in the front of the bus. 

In the 1990s, Paul Smith, a Harvard 
grad, moved into a decayed, gang-infested 
apartment building in Los Angeles, to be a 
neighbor to the poor and to share the gospel. 
When tenants began to discuss the deterio- 
rating conditions in their building, the idea 
of a resident takeover emerged. After a rent 
strike, the unresponsive landlord—convicted 


of criminal building neglect—abandoned 
the property. These poor, mostly immigrant 
residents became “slumlords” of a valuable 
property near downtown LA. With the help 
of community organizers and public-interest 
lawyers, the tenants formed a nonprofit cor- 
poration called Comunidad Cambria, which 
partnered with the city housing department 
and developers and to purchase and reno- 
vate the building. For a time I was the asset 
manager of this sparkling building, and I wit- 
nessed the pride of shared ownership, where 
many young people now choose college over 


gangs. 


7. Community orga- 
nizing. Because of 
my background as an 
evangelical, with little 
experience in these 
areas, I had difficulty 
grasping the con- 
cept of community organizing. I struggled 
to understand how community organizing 
works, and I even wondered if it was bib- 
lical. Then I got a taste of the work of two 
community organizing groups, South Bronx 
Churches and East Brooklyn Congregations. 
Together they created 4,000 units of housing 
thanks to the work of 60 member churches— 
an accomplishment that has been breaking 
the cycle of poverty, lowering crime, and 
infusing hope where there had been none. 
My own ministry also began to take on 
a new flavor of systemic transformation. 
I began to see how Moses, Nehemiah, and 
Jesus were consumate organizers. I discov- 
ered countless examples of how listening 
to the dreams of lower-income community 
leaders, gathering up their stories to create 
a united story, and speaking truth to power 
were transforming the church and every 
level of society. For example, in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, a bedroom community 
of Washington, D.C., 20 churches organized 
and were able to help persuade the county 
council to set aside 2.5 percent of all property 
taxes for an affordable housing trust fund. 
Let’s imagine many more ways we might 
take seriously housing our nation—especially 
the most vulnerable. = 


Jill Shook is author of Making Housing 
Happen: Faith-Based Affordable Housing 
Models. 
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BY JOAN CHITTISTER, OSB 


MONASTERIES 
OF THE HEART 


A vibrant spirituality for our troubled times grows 
out of a centuries-old tradition. 


“ALL JOURNEYS HAVE secret destinations,’ Martin Buber wrote, “of which 
the traveler is unaware.” The insight is a striking one. The fact is that ours is 
an entire culture on a journey. We are all on our way to somewhere without a 
clue of where we're going or how to get there. 

Only one thing is clear: Everywhere we go, there’s a rending sound in the 
air around us. Something, we're afraid, is being torn apart behind our backs, 
under our feet, in the very center of our national soul. Ask what it is and the 
pundits will tell you that it’s the economy or the political climate or global 
entanglements and free trade. And, at one level at least, they’re right. But they 
stop short, I think, of the real problem. They'll tell you that it’s everything 
except what people fear it is, down deep inside them- 
selves, but are afraid to whisper for fear they might just The Ru le of 
be right. . 

The truth is that something is, indeed, being sun- Benedict 
dered in our time. But it’s not any particular national ‘ 
initiative that’s at fault. It is far more serious than that. bri ngs new 
It is the very fabric of the society itself that is being ; it | 
torn apart: What we knew ourselves to be—the way we spl ritua 
went about our lives, our businesses, our educations, our energy to 
relationships—is fading. Even the dispositions we com- P : 
monly brought to the solution of issues have changed. daily life. 

We can discuss the pros and cons of torture in the pub- 
At right, lic arena now and never even have the grace to blush. We can plan to slice 
oe ae food stamps for the children of the poor and, in the same breath, refuse to 
ees tax the rich. We can simply refuse to negotiate politically and still call our- 
Abbey, France. selves virtuous. 
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Worse, maybe this concern for the social 
climate of our lives is not local. Perhaps 
it’s universal. Perhaps the Japanese and 
the Europeans feel the same—their sense 
of national identity gone, their feeling of 
national control gone, their sense of his- 
torical confidence gone, their national 
consensus on national values gone. 

What's worse, however serious the sit- 
uation, it did not descend on us without 
warning. We knew it was coming. We sim- 
ply ignored it. The old head-in-the-sand 
trick, it turns out, has been no more suc- 
cessful than usual. 

Echoes of the warnings that preceded 
the present debacle are still vibrating. Like 
the prophets of another age, voices rose reg- 
ularly to tell us that someday the military 
budget would swamp us. Or, the U.S. pen- 
chant for supremacy would come down 
like Gulliver in a storm of resistance from 
small societies that have become our low- 
paid labor force for our high-class goods. 
Or, that rampant financial negligence and 
mismanagement would paralyze the kind of 
economic growth to which we had become 
accustomed. 

And they were right. An economy built 
on consumption, institutionalized greed, 
anda culture of debt is withering. Our gods 
of power and wealth have failed us. 

But, despite the warnings, a system 
sedated by its addiction to excess rather 
than sufficiency and fracturing at the center 
of itself lumbered on undeterred. As a cul- 
ture, we became Cyclops in a sea of things, 
unknowing or uncaring—or both. 

More than that, churches have not been 
much better than the state in naming the 
problem and responding to the needs of 
the time. Fixated on single issues of sex- 
uality or evolution or the nature of female 
discipleship, their concerns have become 
increasingly dogmatized and considerably 
less concentrated on the problems of the 
poor. Their focus slipped away from past 
concerns for spiritual development and 
social justice to new emphases on religious 
structures and internal problems. Churches 
themselves began to polarize and split and 
drift into ritual for its own sake—when rit- 
ual itself was not the problem. 


CLEARLY, OUR REAL problems are not 
economic or political; our real problems 


are spiritual. They are of the soul. They 
came out of sated appetites and desiccated 
spirits. 

What is the average person in search 
of a spiritual base, a platform for personal 
action in such a muddled world, supposed 
to do then? Where does someone in search 
of a spiritual life go when the anchors upon 
which, until this time, they have based their 
security and no small amount of their faith 
rust out and disappear in a reservoir of 
irrelevancies? 

Some stop going to church entirely. 
Figures on church attendance record the 
steady decline in church affiliation over the 
years. In fact, new studies report a surprising 
shift. Now more than ever before, people with 
high school or college degrees attend church 
more often than people without the benefit 
of an education. Churches, once accused of 
being the refuge of the poor and uneducated, 
the heralds of social ill, were suddenly the 


Each age addresses the 
spiritual dimensions of life 
in ways peculiar to itself. 


home of the more conservative, more tra- 
ditional churchgoing population, of people 
whose social theology was already formed in 
the theology of prosperity, a society that is 
no longer the advocate for and home to the 
poor of the country. 

Others drift away from religion com- 
pletely or move into practices that stress 
spiritual self-development or personal 
serenity over social concern. 

Many, on the other hand, maintain their 
affiliation with churches of their tradition 
but go beyond them. Small intentional 
spiritual communities or book discussion 
groups or social action groups began to fill 
the spiritual crevasses left unplumbed by 
the church itself. 

One way or another, churches either 
avoid the questions raised by contemporary 
society or concentrate only on the isolated 
ones that threatened theology as they knew 
it. Then, religion becomes a private devotion 
rather than a public obligation as well. 


CLEARLY, IT IS a crossover moment in 
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time. Where can we go to find a model of 
what it means to live a spiritually serious, 
socially impacting life of the Spirit in a time 
such as this, when public policy is in tatters 
and spiritual traditions are turning in on 
themselves? And if there is such a model, 
how do we empower individuals who are 
seeking it to become part of it? 

With those two questions in mind—the 
need for a social model as well as a way to 
empower individuals to meet their desire for 
a genuinely spiritual life—the Benedictine 
Sisters of Erie set out to create a new form 
of Benedictine monastic life for our time. 
Titled “Monasteries of the Heart,’ its impe- 
tus is based on the sixth century Rule of 
Benedict and the organizational principles 
and spiritual values upon which it struc- 
tured a way of life. A spirituality that is tried 
and true, it has been the lifestyle of thou- 
sands of monastics for centuries. 

Monasteries of the Heart provides both 
creativity and stability. It enables commu- 
nity groups to form through both an online 
website (monasteriesoftheheart.org) and by 
the formation of small on-site communities 
of like-minded followers. 

It gives both structure and freedom by 
enabling groups to be self-initiating and 
immersed in the Rule, as groups online or 
on-site, or, also in the spirit of the tradition, 
alone, as hermits who go to the website for 
spiritual sustenance and personal growth. 
It forms the person in centuries-old spiri- 
tual depth and contemporary commitment 
by guiding them through discussions 
of the meaning of the Rule for them and 
the practice of prayer as well as through 
commitment to the needs of the human 
community. 

It calls for both immersion in personal 
spiritual development and consciousness of 
the obligation of their communities for the 
upbuilding of the public domain through 
the support or participation in public min- 
istries. It requires fidelity to a lifestyle, 
which, if a person desires, may be con- 
firmed by private promises to the monastic 
life but gears the commitment to a spiri- 
tual life practiced in private homes in the 
public arena. 

Monasteries of the Heart is a new move- 
ment that in four months has drawn more 
than 2,500 members and now has 24 regis- 
tered online or on-site communities. It is a 


spirituality for the 21st century. 
Monasteries of the Heart is a kind of 
guide for those seekers who stand in the 
midst of a seething, simmering world of 
options—spiritual as well as secular—over- 
whelmed by choices and looking for the 
rhythm of a better life. It is a model upon 


model, have done the same. 

In our own time, in this time of cataclys- 
mic social upheavals, of global transition, 
of technological breakthroughs of unimag- 
ined proportions, we must do the same. Old 
forms are breaking down; small groups 
everywhere are seeking to shape new ways 


Our gods of power and wealth have failed us. 


which to build their own lives, a template 
to take them through the maze of empty 
promises, seductive dead ends, and useless 
panaceas a spiritless world has to offer. 


EACH AGE HAS answered the questions 
of the spiritual dimensions of life in ways 
peculiar to itself, in language and symbols 
and lifestyles it could understand. For some, 
the search to unite with the One, with the 
Energy, with the Life of life took the form of 
desert asceticism. For others, it lay in com- 
munal worship. For many, it has been in an 
attempt to withdraw from the business of 
this world in order to be better attuned to 
the next. 

But for Benedict of Nursia, the spiritual 
life lay in simply living this life well. All of it. 
Every simple, single action of it. The proof of 
the power of such a life to turn the ordinary 
into an experience of extraordinary union 
with the God of the Universe here and now 
is a matter of history. Benedictine spiritual- 
ity, the legacy of this sixth century founder 
of cenobitic monasticism to our own times, 
is proof of its enduring value. 

Benedictine spirituality is more than 
1,500 years old. It developed at a time when 
Europe lay in political, economic, com- 
munal, and spiritual disarray. Benedictine 
spirituality helped draw Europe out of the 
quagmire of decline left by the fall of the 
Roman Empire. It became a model for social 
stability during centuries of the increasing 
erosion of Western civilization as a result of 
the political vacuum that followed it. 

But instead of setting out to reform the 
decadence around him, Benedict simply 
ignored the cheap and chaotic superfici- 
ality of it all to live according to different 
standards, to walk a different path, to live 
the same life everyone else lived, but differ- 
ently. Through the ages, from one century to 
another, thousands of others, following this 


of living for themselves in the shell of the 
old. The empowerment of individuals dur- 
ing a time of social breakdown comes from 
the capacity of groups to enable individuals 
to function beyond their own strength. In 
order to achieve the vision our hearts seek, 
we join groups in order to do together what 
we cannot possibly do alone. 

Monasteries of the Heart brings the 
Rule of Benedict, the person, and the com- 
munity together to do again in our own 
time what is needed to revive our spiritual 
energy, our recognition of common values, 
and a sense of vibrant and effective human 
community. 

Based on the pillars on which the ancient 
Rule itself stands—prayer, work, community, 
humility, hospitality, and peace—Monaster- 
ies of the Heart brings spiritual depth to the 
ordinary, brings daily life alive with new 
spiritual energy, brings community support 
to personal growth. It teaches the seeker to 
listen for the voice of God wherever it may 
be heard, to be open to changes that stretch 
the soul to where the Spirit waits for it now, 
to remain in the monastery “all the days of 
their lives” so that finally, using the Rule of 
Benedict, they may grow into full spiritual 
stature. 

Indeed, “all journeys have secret destina- 
tions,’ as Buber said, “of which the traveler is 
unaware.” May the individuals, the families, 
and the small intentional communities who 
seek by using the Rule of Benedict to create 
within themselves a Monastery of the Heart 
find there the God who all along our journey 
through life is forever seeking us. m 


Joan Chittister, OSB, a Sojourners con- 
tributing editor, is executive director of 
Benetvision and the author of many books, 
including The Monastery of the Heart 
(Bluebridge, 2011). For more, visit monas 
teriesoftheheart.org. 
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BY WES HOWARD-BROOK 
Illustration by Jon Krause 


WHICH SIDE 
ARE YOU ON? 


A study on the Bible's “two religions." 


FOR A THOUSAND years before Jesus, two 
radically different worldviews and social orders 
battled for the hearts and minds of God’s peo- 
ple. ’'m not referring to what we might think 
of as “Judaism” and “paganism.” Rather, I'm 
talking about two diametrically opposed ways 
of being the people of the same God. 

These two ways fought during the monar- 
chy: kings and their elite companions on one 
side, the prophets and the oppressed poor and 


We can see the battle taking place 
throughout the New Testament. 
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excluded on the other. They fought during the 
Second Temple period after the Babylonian 
Exile: the urban elite associating God with the 
wisdom of empires; the voices of the emerging 
apocalyptic tradition crying out for an egali- 
tarian social and economic order in that same 
God’s name. 

Jesus was born into this ancient and ongo- 
ing struggle. He experienced the heavens 
ripped open and God's spirit poured down on 
him, bathing him in divine love. He now knew 
clearly which side God was on. He went forth 
from his baptism proclaiming one of these tra- 
ditions to be the true “word” and “way” of God, 
and the other a diabolic counterfeit. I call these 
the “religion of creation” and the “religion of 
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empire.’ Jesus embodied and called others to 
join him in living the good news of the fulfill- 
ment of the religion of creation. 


WE CAN SEE this battle taking place 
throughout the New Testament, reaching its 
spectacular culmination in John of Patmos’ 
portraits of the fallen and disgraced “whore,” 
Babylon, and the beautiful “bride of the Lamb,’ 
New Jerusalem. But even passages that might 
seem domesticated reveal Jesus announcing 
the victory of the true “religion” that will unite 
God’s people together in bonds of love, com- 
passion, and deep joy. 

I use the word “religion” cautiously, know- 
ing how it is fraught with the history of “holy 
wars” and ongoing “us vs. them” fights for 
supremacy. The Latin root religio means simply 
“bind again.” Rather than thinking of “reli- 
gion” in terms of the usual labels (for example, 
Judaism, Christianity, or Islam), I suggest we 
use the term to refer to a worldview and asso- 
ciated pattern of practices that claim divine 
authority. The “religion” of the kingdoms Jesus 
stands against is marked by, among other 
things, violence, economic exploitation, and 
social exclusion. The religion of the kingdom 
Jesus proclaims is experienced in mutual love, 
economic sharing, and social inclusion. 

A few familiar images from Luke’s gospel 
illustrate this contrast when examined through 
the lens of the “two religions.” The first image 


Those “oppressed by the 
devil" are people driven 
into separate camps by 
the way of the world’s 
kingdoms. 
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is that of the devil. Jesus confronts this adver- 
sary immediately after his baptism in the 
Jordan, after the Spirit leads him into the wil- 
derness. The “devil” (diabolos in Greek) makes 
only rare, cameo appearances in the scriptures 
before the gospels (other than as God's betting 
opponent in Job). One use is when Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes—evil king of the Seleucid 
Empire, opposed in war by the Maccabees—is 
referred to as diabolon ponéron, “an evil adver- 
sary” (1 Maccabees 1:36). This use matches 
the devil’s claim to political authority in oppo- 
sition to God, as he confronts Jesus in the 
wilderness and leads him up to see “all the 
kingdoms of the world”: “To you I will give all 
this authority and their glory; for it has been 
delivered to me, and I give it to whom I will” 
(Luke 4:6). In both instances, the diabolos is 
one who seeks to wield the power of empire 
over God's people. 

The devil’s next appearance in Luke is 
in Jesus’ parable of a sower and seeds (8:5- 
15). There the devil is equated with the one 
who takes away the Word/seed that fell on 
the path. 

The devil appears again in Luke’s writ- 
ings in a speech by Peter to the household 
of Cornelius, the Roman centurion. In that 
moment, Peter comes to understand that— 
contrary to what he had learned from the 
adherents of the religion of empire—God 
does not favor one people over another, 


but rather, “shows no partiality ... in every 
nation anyone who fears him and does what 
is right is acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34- 
35). Peter continues by summarizing the 
word of “peace” preached by Jesus Christ, 
who healed “all who were oppressed by the 
devil” (10:36, 38). The juxtaposition is clear: 
Those “oppressed by the devil” are people 
driven into separate camps by the way of 
the world’s kingdoms, “insiders vs. outsiders” 
who are split by class, wealth, and ethnicity. 
Over against this diabolic power is the power 
of God, healing all oppression and division, 
restoring all to one divinely beloved family. 

Let's listen more deeply to Luke’s sower- 
and-seeds parable. We hear that the seed that 
fell on the path was “trampled on” and the 
“birds of the air” devoured it (Luke 8:5). The 
Greek verb for “trampled” is the one Greek 
translators used for the prophet Amos’ 
description of the elite who “crush” the needy 
and “oppress” (katadunasteuousai) the poor 
(Amos 4:1; see also Hosea 5:11). The Greek 
verb for “oppress” refers several times to 
such injustice, for instance in Exodus 1:13: 
“The Egyptians became ruthless (katedun- 
asteuon) in imposing tasks on the Israelites 
... That verb is used only twice in the New 
Testament. Once is in James 2:6: “But you 
have dishonored the poor. Is it not the rich 
who oppress (katadunasteuousin) you?” The 
second is the devil’s oppression noted above 
(Acts 10:38). 

In the parable, we are not told who “tram- 
ples” on the seed, but we do hear that the 
“birds of the air” “devour” it. “Devouring” 
is always negative in Luke. For example, the 
elder brother resents his younger, prodigal 
brother’s “devouring” their father’s property 
(Luke 15:30). More pointedly, Jesus uses it 
to describe what the Jerusalem scribes do to 
the houses of widows under the pretense of 
worshiping God (Luke 20:47). But who are 
the “birds of the air” who devour the tram- 
pled seed of God’s Word? 

“Birds of the air” next appear in Jesus’ 
response to someone who offers to follow 
him “wherever you go” (Luke 9:57). Jesus 
says: “Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of Man has nowhere 
to lay his head.” Finally, we see them in 
another parable: The kingdom of God “is 
like a mustard seed that someone took and 
sowed in the garden; it grew and became a 
tree, and the birds of the air made nests in 
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its branches” (Luke 13:19). We might won- 
der: If “birds of the air” in the sower parable 
“devoured” God’s Word/seed in apparent 
league with the devil, then how did they find 
a home in the tree that grows from the seed 
of God's kingdom? 


TO UNRAVEL THIS mystery, let’s listen to 
how two prophets used this imagery centu- 
ries earlier. Ezekiel paints a picture of the 
Assyrian Empire as a great cedar of Lebanon, 
“of great height, its top among the clouds” 
in which “all the birds of the air made their 
nests in its branches” (Ezekiel 31:3, 6). But 
then God proclaims that this beautiful and 
towering tree has been “cut down” and “its 
branches have fallen” and “on its fallen trunk 


Daniel (7:12-13) that the image of “Son of 
Man” (“Human One’) echoes: The One “like 
a human being” whose sovereignty is unlike 
that of the “devouring beasts” (Daniel 7:5, 
using the same verb for “devour” as in Luke 
8:5 and 20:47), but truly in the image of God. 
The Son of Man, unlike the “birds of the air” 
and the foxes, finds no “home” in the world’s 
kingdoms. 

Given this context, we can hear how sub- 
versive Jesus’ final “birds of the air” image is 
in Luke 13:19. Rather than finding a home 
in the diabolic kingdom-tree, the birds make 
their nests in the tree of God’s own kingdom. 
This alternative kingdom emerges from a 
mustard seed sown in “the garden” Gardens 
in the ancient world were manifestations of 


settle all the birds of the air” (31:12-13). Why 
the collapse of the great tree? Because “its 
heart was proud of its height” (verse 10). 
Ezekiel 31 makes clear that the “birds of the 
air” are the nations that found temporary 
shelter within the protection of Assyria; but 
when Assyria is defeated, those nations set- 
tle amid the imperial ruins. 

Daniel repeats the image of the great 
imperial tree being cut down. He interprets 
King Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a “tree at 
the center of the earth,” whose “top reached 
to heaven” and “the birds of the air nested in 
its branches” (Daniel 4:10-12). This time, the 
tree's fall leads the birds to flee from its bro- 
ken branches. Daniel makes plain that the tree 
is “you, O king!” (verse 22). The king himself 
will be “driven away from human society” and 
be restored to power only when he “learn|[s] 
that heaven is sovereign” (verse 25). 

Thus, by the time we hear the image 
spoken by Jesus in Luke’s gospel, we should 
recognize that “birds of the air” symbolize 
the nations. It therefore should be no sur- 
prise to hear that they devour the seed that 
is God’s Word, since their power is from the 
devil, the one who reigns over the world’s 
kingdoms. Similarly, we can understand why 
the “birds of the air” have nests, and the foxes 
their holes (compare with Luke 13:32, where 
Jesus calls King Herod “a fox”), while the 
Son of Man is homeless. It is precisely from 


empire, as, for example, the famous Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon. They symbolized the 
king’s dominion over creation, reshaped 
within the royal city to provide shade and 
respite for those within empire’s sheltering 
branches. But, Jesus claims, “someone” has 
subverted this garden by planting a nearly 
invisible seed, which suddenly becomes 
a tree abundant enough to house all the 
nations. 

Thus, these homey images of seeds, 
trees, and birds convey a subversive contrast 
between two radically different kingdoms. 
The devil’s kingdoms exert power from 
above, whereas the power of God's kingdom 
grows from “good soil.” The worldly king- 
doms seek to expand through violence. God’s 
kingdom, however, contains no violence. 
Rather, it bears fruit through the practice of 
“faithful resistance” (hupomené; Luke 8:15). 
Both kingdoms claim divine authority to 
bring all people within their shelter. Each 
does so, however, through a different “reli- 
gion” that would unite people. Jesus insists 
that one is authentically grounded in the 
experience of the Creator God, and one is 
a diabolic lie. m 


Wes Howard-Brook teaches at Seattle 
University. He is the author of Unveiling 
Empire, Becoming Children of God, and 
“Come Out, My People!” 


A MASON OF PEACE 


An Arab Christian works—person by person and block by block— 
to bring Muslims and Christians together in Jordan. 


FATHER NABIL HADDAD is founder and 
executive director of the Jordanian Interfaith 
Coexistence Research Center (JICRC) in 
Amman, Jordan. JICRC is an interfaith orga- 
nization that promotes peace-building based 
on shared religious values and human rights 
principles through public events, educational 
initiatives, and participation in interreligious 
dialogues, nationally and internationally. 
Haddad is a priest in the Melkite Catholic 


“Our message of love will not accept any limits.” 
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Church in Jordan. He was interviewed by 
phone in June by former Sojourners assistant 
editor Jeannie Choi. 


Sojourners: Tell us about the history of 
Christianity in Jordan. 

Nabil Haddad: | belong to the Arab Christian 
community in Jordan, which dates back 2,000 
years. Actually, you'll find evidence of this 
conversion in Acts 2, when the Arabs were 
present during the day of Pentecost. Arabs 
were there! 

These Arabs continued to exist in this part 
of this world and carry a Christian witness 
between the time of the Roman Empire and 
the Byzantines. In the seventh century we were 
the ones who had to coexist with the newly 
established Arab Islamic state, and this contin- 
ued until nowadays, when unfortunately the 


Arab Christian community is emigrating from 
this part of the world. 


Why are Christians emigrating from the 
Middle East? First of all, for economic rea- 
sons and seeking a better life for their children. 
The other reason is the lack of tranquility, the 
lack of civility, and the invasion of tourism cul- 
ture. Also, due to the war we have seen in this 
part of the world—in Iraq—Arab Christians 
are finding that their existence here is at risk. 


Does violence against Christians in the 
Middle East have anything to do with this? 
The reasons behind this emigration can be 
seen in the burning of churches, in the kill- 
ing of clergy and worshipers attending Sunday 
services in an Iraqi church. Of course, this 
has placed a heavy weight on the mood of 
Christians, and the mood of the region. This 
is the fear factor, and everybody is concerned, 
but it is up to Christians and Muslims alike 
to work together, to join hands and to build 
an alliance. 

Christians are an integral part of the 
Jordanian Arab community. I can’t see any 
Middle Eastern Arab community without ¢ 
a Christian element. I think it is a responsi- © 
bility of Muslims and Christians alike to get 2 
together in order to make this a challenge for 
the inhabitants and citizens of the Middle East. 
We can't talk about the Middle East without a 3 
Christian witness. 
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Heather Wilson 


How have you been able to build alle- 
giances between Christians and Muslims? 
The Jordanian Interfaith Coexistence 
Research Center is the first nongovernmen- 
tal organization in Jordan based on interfaith 
values. It is not a religious institution, but 
it was built on the common values systems 
that we have in the monotheistic religions. 
We all talk about love, respect for the human 
being, good relations among people, and 
obedience to the one God, the creator of all 
humankind. 

We do not discuss our theological dif- 
ferences. We discuss the teachings of our 
religions that we have in common. I some- 
times have to remind a Muslim to be a good 
person, as much as I remind myself to be a 
good Christian. In my daily encounters with 
my Muslim brothers and sisters, I tell them 
that my Lord Jesus Christ directed me to love 
my neighbor, and the neighbor in my case is 
this Muslim brother and sister, and Iam not 
going to give up loving them because they are 
not Christians. Believe me, it is working. 


How do you encourage coexistence 
between Muslims and Christians in 
Jordan and in the Middle East? I remind 
the Muslims that they have to protect the 
presence of the Christian community. If 
they don’t show their respect and love to 
their Christian brothers and sisters, how 
can they talk about the verses in the Quran 
that call Muslims to love all people, not only 
the Muslims? How can a Muslim be a good 
person if he or she does not show this love 
and respect to the people of the book, to the 
Christians and the Jews? 

I tell my Christian people that we are the 
salt in our society. Any salt in a dish is a small 
minority. I do this work out of my conviction 
that as a Christian I am the salt. And I have 
to be the good salt. 

This is the challenge that we have as we 
talk among ourselves as a minority in Jordan, 
as Christians who are responsible for carry- 
ing a Christian witness. This approach has 
won respect in the local, regional, and can 
work at the international level. 

I try my best to be a good Christian. Pm not 
talking about being Catholic or Orthodox or 
Protestant. I'm trying to be a good Christian. 
People don’t care who you are, what denomi- 
nation you are—but I carry the name of Christ 
in my daily attitude with them. 
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When it comes to our programs, we don't 
do things in a very complicated way. We sim- 
plify the message, we simplify the theory, we 
simplify the practice, and we simplify the 
application of all our programs. We need to 
go down to the level of people. And when 
we go down to their level, the people elevate 
us. I believe when we love these people, we 
get all those who are down on the earth, we 
get them up high to heaven through the mes- 
sage of love. 

Have you ever seen a Santa in a mosque? 
I have taken Santa to a Muslim mosque. I 
have given Christmas gifts with Santa to 
Muslim and Christian children. People would 
ask, “Why are we celebrating Christmas— 
Christmas is a Christian ceremony?” I told 
the Muslims and Christians that I have to 
share the love of the child, Jesus Christ, with 
all people. It is a Christian message, but it’s 
a Christian message for all. I remind those 
Muslims that the Holy Quran reveres the 
Virgin Mary and the Lord Jesus Christ. You 
can have your share of this great day. Our 
message of love will not accept any limits. We 
are supposed to be with Muslims. This is the 
message that I give and will never stop giv- 
ing regardless of where I am and with whom 
I live. 


What motivates you to do this work? I do 
this because I am a very selfish person. And 
this is a very holy selfishness: To love God, 
to love my neighbor like I love myself. I love 
myself in the proper way. The proper way is 
to show love. I want my people, my family, my 
kids, my parish, my friends, my Christians, 
my community—I want every one of them 
to enjoy security and peace. I am a mason 
of peace. I build peace, block by block. Not 
by myself, but with the help that I get from 
the people who are my allies, my friends, my 
partners who believe the same thing, and 
with the gift from God who gives me this 
strength to continue. 

It is not easy to work for peace. It is much 
easier to sit back and feel isolated. I am doing 
this work for very selfish reasons, because I 
want people to say, “This man is a peace- 
maker.’ I don’t want people to talk about me 
as a priest. I am a priest, but I am nota priest 
only for the Christians, I am a priest for all. 
I want people to see my Christ in what I say 
and in what I do. All these programs are done 
on this basis: Blessed are the peacemakers. m 
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An Iraqi refugee prays 
at her new home in 
Amman, Jordan. 


An Embattled Minority 


Christians are under fire throughout the Middle East. 


IN JORDAN, CHRISTIANS—who make up about 6 percent of the 
country—have broad rights and freedom and traditionally have 
received protection from the royal family. But this is the exception 
rather than the rule in the Middle East, where war and sectarian 
violence, government neglect or restrictions, and economic hard- 
ship have eroded the Christian presence in the region. 

Christian refugees from lraq and surrounding countries have 
increased in recent years, although exact numbers are not known 
because refugees are not counted by religious affiliation. The 
United Nations estimates that there are about 1.4 million total 
refugees from Iraq in Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, and best esti- 
mates are that between 400,000 to 700,000 are Christian. (Few 
fled to lran, where almost all Christian activity is illegal.) 

Christians comprise about 2 percent of the West Bank pop- 
ulation and less than 1 percent of Gaza. About 10 percent of the 
Arabs living in Israel are Christian, out of the total Arab population 
of about 1.2 million. Many Palestinian Christians have moved out 
of Israel/Palestine due to the 1948 war, the 1967 war, and other 
reasons. The government of Israel does not allow Arab refugees, 
Christian or Muslim, to return to the Occupied Territories. 

In Egypt, Christians and Muslims engaged in some inspiring 
mutual cooperation and protection during the early 2011 dem- 
onstrations in Cairo and the revolution it sparked. But in the 
months since, reports of intimidation and attacks on Christians 
by Muslims and by government security forces have escalated. 
Coptic Christians make up about 10 percent of Egypt's 80 mil- 
lion people, but some reports say as many as 100,000 Copts 
have left Egypt in recent months. —Leonard Rodgers 


Leonard Rodgers is director of Evangelicals for Middle East 
Understanding. 
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BY HELEN LAKELLY HUNT 


FROM PATRIARCHY 
TO PARTNERSHIP 


Historically, traditional marriage was based on a subordinate view 
of women. An egalitarian model of mutual respect promises 
healthier relationships and a more just society. 


| FEEL BLESSED to have grown up in the 
South, raised in the Southern Baptist tradi- 
tion. When marriage was discussed at my 
church, I was taught there was a “holy chain 
of command.” Authority flowed from God to 
husband, husband to wife, and wife to kids. In 
the best of cases, that “authority” came with 
loving care, protection, and guidance. But it 
was authority nonetheless. 

My own family mirrored this paradigm. 
My dad was king of the house, allowing us to 
watch only one show on TV: Father Knows 
Best. My mom, who called Dad “Popsie,” was 
expected to conform to Dad’s rules. (Not once 
did I hear her call him by his first name.) Far 
from being unusual, my mother emerged 
from generations of women who “obeyed 
their husbands.” This male dominator/female 
subordinator model of traditional heterosex- 
ual marriage often resulted in women losing 
their voice in both family and society. 

In the ’70s, Gloria Steinem pronounced 
that marriage was a dangerous place for 
women. This made sense to many at the time. 
How could women celebrate their equality 
linked arm-in-arm with husbands who “knew 

, best”? As a result, many women left home to 
@ develop their sense of agency in the world. 
And many left their marriages altogether. 

But in the last several decades, a different 


concept of marriage emerged—an equal- 
ity-based partnership model. Within this 
new paradigm, women (and men) have the 
opportunity to flourish. In fact, once two 
people learn to live in conscious partnership, 
the process can help women called to mar- 
riage develop their most resonant voice and 
deepest wisdom. As a result, a group of us are 
calling for the women’s movement to add the 
support of healthy marriages to its socio-polit- 
ical agenda. 

Women’s second-class status is rooted in a 
long history. In 17th century Europe, academ- 
ics and the elite met in salons to reflect on an 
“intriguing” question of the day: “Are women 
human?” Women were “given away” at wed- 
dings—their dowries used as bargaining chips 
to secure the most prestigious match for their 
families. Our Western laws are built upon Sir 
William Blackstone’s volumes, within which 
he states: “By marriage, the husband and wife 
are one person in law: that is, the very being or 
legal existence of the woman is suspended dur- 
ing the marriage, or at least is incorporated and 
consolidated into that of the husband; under 
whose wing, protection, and cover, she per- 
forms everything” Laws like this fortified male 
superiority and fostered a poignant inequality 
that compromised not only women, but our 
society. 
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Given the checkered history 


Given the checkered history of marriage, 
it makes sense that some women gave up on 
the institution. For me, hoping against hope, 
I stubbornly believed that marriage could, 
in fact, be a holy union—offering the deep- 
est fulfillment found in life. Because of this, 
a young Baptist minister from South Georgia 
caught my eye. 

The Baptist minister’s name was Harville 
Hendrix, a man obsessed with the conun- 
drum of couplehood. The more he shared his 
passion for transforming the conflicts cou- 
ples fall into, the more starry-eyed I became. 
I proposed, he accepted, and we worked hard 
to create a good marriage (which wasn't 
easy!). Our own relationship was a cruci- 
ble for the theory and practice that became 
“Imago Relationship Therapy.’ Harville’s 
book Getting the Love You Want: A Guide 
for Couples, which has been printed in 50 
languages, focuses on a model of marriage 
based on mutual respect, one we now call a 
“Partnership Marriage.” 

Our approach to marriage has three main 
messages: 


There is a myth in our culture: If you're 

having problems in your relationship, it 
means youre married to the wrong person. 
We believe this myth must be challenged. We 
teach that “conflict is growth trying to hap- 
pen.” Proverbs 27:17—“As iron sharpens iron, 
so one person sharpens another”—suggests 
that conflict, when dealt with in a healthy 
manner, leads to new growth. 


Whereas the purpose of marriage in 

the past was to secure economic and 
social stability, Partnership Marriage is about 
mutual healing. When two people work to 
truly meet each other’s needs, they both 
achieve greater wholeness. 


There is a new way to talk, which we 

call “Dialogue,” that replaces parallel 
monologue in a relationship. When couples 
Dialogue they embody the spirit of the verse: 
“Submit to one another out of reverence for 
Christ” (Ephesians 5:21). It is important, 
however, that both partners take their turn 
submitting to the other. 


We believe that incorporating these three 
ideas shifts marriage from the dominator/ 
subordinator model into the partnership 
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of marriage, it makes sense that some women 


gave up on the institution. 


model, which fosters true mutual respect. 


VARIOUS STUDIES SUGGEST that women 
in marriages thrive more than divorced 
women or unwed mothers. Researcher Patty 
Howell of the California Healthy Marriages 
Coalition has published data on marriage, 
education, marital outcomes, and key social 
and economic factors affecting women and 
girls. Her compilation of findings on the 
issues of abuse, economics, and women’s 
health includes: 


= Spousal and domestic partner abuse is two 
times higher among unmarried mothers. 


= British data show that when a woman lives 
with a boyfriend who is not the father of her 
child/ren, the spousal and child abuse rate is 
33 times higher than within an intact mar- 
riage with children. 


= 75 percent of all women who apply for wel- 
fare benefits do so because of a disrupted 
marriage or relationship. 

= Approximately 80 percent of long-term 
child poverty in the United States occurs 
among children from broken marriages or 
single-parent families. 

= After divorce, the standard of living for 
women and children drops by 20 percent 
and women's home ownership drops by 12 
percent. 


™ Cardiovascular risk for women over 50 is 
60 percent higher among divorced women 
and 30 percent higher among widowed 
women than among married woman. 


In fact, only two of Howell’s find- 
ings showed unhealthy effects for married 
women. First, married women who reported 
“keeping their mouths shut” during conflict 
had four times the risk of dying from heart 
disease. And married women with unequal 
decision-making power have a higher risk 
of death. These two dynamics don’t exist in 
a Partnership Marriage. 

Furthermore, Howell’s research sug- 
gests that it’s not simply whether a woman is 
married. The quality of the marriage deter- 
mines if a woman thrives. Her findings are 
supported by what Harville and I witness in 
our Imago workshops. Building a conscious 
couplehood demands that both people speak 
honestly, co-creating solutions that honor 
both partners. This is ultimately the truest 
form of empowerment. 


More and more people are realizing the 
impact women have on their context. U.N. 
Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon wrote, 
“Equality for women and girls is ... a social 
and economic imperative. Where women 
are educated and empowered, economies 
are more productive and strong. Where 
women are fully represented, societies are 
more peaceful and stable.’ A report from the 
World Bank focusing on the economic and 
social implications of gender proclaimed, 
“Gender equality ... strengthens countries’ 
ability to grow, to reduce poverty, and to gov- 
ern effectively.” 

If we took this data seriously, we could 
toss out most parenting books and the trou- 
blesome economic equations and get ready 
to reduce the size of the military! We could 
say that it is equal partnerships created by 
empowered women and men that hold an 
important key to a healthier culture. Healthy 
marriages are the ultimate upstream solution 
that prevents so much downriver cleanup. 
Harville and I believe it is one of the best 
ways to transform the world—one couple at 
a time. 


I AM CONVINCED that healthy marriages 
equal healthy women and girls, which equal a 
healthy society for all. Many now understand 
the role women play in building a healthy soci- 
ety. It's time to recognize healthy marriage’s 
role in strengthening women and girls. 

The women’s movement generated rev- 
olution. Women know well that the world’s 
greatest power is love. Love is the ultimate 
revolution. This was Jesus’ message on earth. 
A Partnership Marriage, in which two people 
commit to heal one another, creates “a sacred 
space,” a “space between” in which God 
comes to reside. As it says in Ecclesiastes, 
“Though one may be overpowered, two can 
defend themselves. A cord of three strands 
is not quickly broken.” And there are truly 
three strands within a Partnership Marriage, 
as the two within the marriage welcome the 
loving presence of God. = 


Helen LaKelly Hunt is author of Faith and 
Feminism: A Holy Alliance and founder of 
‘The Sister Fund. With her husband, Harville 
Hendrix, she is cofounder of the Institute for 
Imago Relationship Therapy and coauthor of 
Receiving Love: Transform Your Relationship 
by Letting Yourself Be Loved. 
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JULIE FLEURINOR 


Julie Fleurinor visits with a parishioner at College Bird Methodist Church, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. A recipient of a World Communion Sunday scholarship, 
Fleurinor studies at Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary, Evanston, III. 
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CHELSEA OVERSTREET 


Chelsea Overstreet teaches English-as-a-second-language at the 
Sherab Ling Tibetan Buddhist Monastery in Bir, Himachal Pradesh, 
India. Overstreet, who received a United Methodist Student Day 
scholarship, attends Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 
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This Christmas, give students the opportunity to change the world. Your gifts to World Communion 
Sunday and United Methodist Student Day provide a gift that will last a lifetime — education. Hundreds 
of United Methodist students depend on your a gift to support their college education; yet, because of 
dwindling funds, hundreds more are turned down each year. 


Gifts to World Communion Sunday and United Methodist Student Day provide 
scholarships and loans to students who might otherwise be unable 
to achieve their goals. 


GIVE ONLINE TODAY 


World Communion Sunday: www.umcgiving.org/givewcs 
United Methodist Student Day: www.umcgiving.org/giveumsd 
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BY BARBARA CROOKER 


Nativity 


The amaryllis bulb, dumb as dirt, 
inert, how can anything spring 
from this clod, this stone, 

the pit of some subtropical, 
atypical, likely inedible fruit? 
But it does: out of the dark 
earth, two shoots, green 
flames in December, 

despite the short days, 

the Long Night Moon 
flooding the hard ground. 
Nothing outside grows; 

even small rodents 

are burrowed in 

the silent nights. 


Then, one morning— 

a single stalk, 

then a bud 

that swells, bells 

full sail, full-bellied, 

the skin grows thin, 

tighter, until it splits: 

heralds the night 

will not be endless, 

that dawn will blossom, 
pearly and radiant, 

and two white 

trumpets unfold, sing 

their sweet song, 

their Hallelujah chorus, 

sing carols in the thin cold air, 
and our mouths say O and O and O. 


Barbara Crooker’s (www. barba 
racrooker.com) most recent poetry 
collection is More. She lives in 
Fogelsville, Pennsylvania. 
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Purchase with a purpose 
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Christmas is Not Your Birthday is a practical tool that inspires Jesus 
followers and churches to reclaim the broader missional meaning 
of Jesus’ birth and move away from the self-focused and hedonistic 
gluttony that have become the hallmarks of the Advent season. 


Published by F) Abingdon Press Available at your preferred local or online bookseller. 


www.abingdonpress.com | www.mikeslaughter.com 
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A gift card funds a small loan for a woman— 
giving her a powerful financial tool to build 
ner DUSIMNess 1eed Merramily.send her 
children to school and save for the future. 
This Christmas, send Opportunity gift cards to everyone on your 


list. You'll be giving your family and friends the joy of helping a 
woman like Judith change her life. 


THE Glen OF 
OPPORTUN! 


$2 5 (@) Opportunity Internation 


to give a gift card, 
visit opportunity.org/giftcard 


Recipients choose a client online to help fund and then track her 
progress through email updates. Gift cards start at $10. 


(@) Opportunity International 
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Cat Lovers Against the Bomb Www.cwshestgifts.org 
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Products with Purpose 


www.kingdom-ventures.com 585.739.5088 info@kingdom-ventures.com 
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STOP the trafficking. START a new life Clarence’s prophetic vision and voice. Thank you! 


www.koinoniapartners.org * 877-738-1741 
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Your investment can 
change lives 


A Gift that Keeps on Giving 


l hale 
> : This holiday season, Oikocredit offers you the opportunity 
4 to invest for the benefit of your family’s youngsters. 
Through the Oikocredit Growth Plan, you can open 
an investment in your child or grandchild’s name. As 
an Oikocredit investor, you and your child help reduce 
poverty for millions of people worldwide. Your impact is 
doubled: your funds will support these world-changing 
projects, and at the same time contribute to your child or 
grandchild’s financial future. 


How does it work? 


An investment in Oikocredit is intended to maximize 
social benefits and pay a consistent financial return. A 
2% dividend has been paid to Oikocredit investors almost 
every year for 35 years. 


Through the Oikocredit Growth Plan, your child or 
grandchild receives a steady annual return of 2%; at 

the same time, communities build sustainable economic 
growth. As your child grows each year, Oikocredit 
continues to lend your money to our project partners who 
in turn make income-generating loans to poor. The longer 
your funds remain invested, the greater your impact. 


That’s a return you can count on. 


Client of Soro Yiriwaso, Mali. Photo courtesy of Oikocredit 


At Oikocredit, we believe the world’s poor can build better lives for themselves— 
if only given the chance. Our over 35 years of experience have shown us that poor 
people don’t lack ability, they lack opportunity. 


Oikocredit provides that opportunity. We invest in 875 local organizations in 71 
countries that provide financial services to the world’s most vulnerable communities. 
Your investment in Oikocredit allows us to reach over 29 million people worldwide. 


To invest in the Oikocredit Growth Plan for your child or grandchild this holiday 
season, contact Oikocredit USA at usa@oikocredit.org or 202-728-4143. 


www.oikocreditusa.org investing in people 
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181 Potomac Street Harpers Ferry, WV 
304-579-8525 www.tenfoldfairtrade.com 
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Diana is 
| saved by a 
mysterious 
Native 
American woman, who 
turns her life upside 
down in order to turn it 
right side up. 


www.Crossquarter.com/Many Voices 
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Advocacy breakthrough buoys detention ministry. 
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Skip the Stuff, 
Give Hope this Christmas 
with a goat or other | 


gifts from CRWRC’s 
gift catalog 


www.crwrc.oreg/gifts 

alg 

©) 800-55-CRWRC (US), 
800-730-3490 (Canada) 


CRWRC 


he Christian Reformed World Relief Committee helps men and women around the world overcome poverty 
and hunger, and recover from natural and man made disasters. Go to www.crwrc.org for more information. 
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BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


What's Wrong with Capital Punishment 


THE STATE OF Georgia exe- 
cuted Troy Davis at 10:53 p.m. ona 
Wednesday in September, by lethal 
injection. It took him 16 minutes to 
die. By the next morning there was 
fresh graffiti scrawled across a wall in 
my neighborhood: “Troy Davis was 
murdered.” 

Sometimes the very stones cry 
out. 

Nearly a million people world- 
wide signed Amnesty International's 
petition urging authorities in Georgia 
to commute Davis’ death sentence. 

Davis spent 20 years—nearly half 
his life—on death row for a crime 
it’s doubtful he committed, and the 
penal system ground inexorably 
forward. No one could stop it. Not 
Davis’ family. Not lawyers, protesters, 
or petition signers. Not the six prison 
officials who expressed “overwhelm- 
ing concern that an innocent person 


No one could stop Troy Davis’ 
execution—despite his apparent 


innocence. 


could be executed in Georgia.” Not 
the Georgia governor. Not former 
president Jimmy Carter, nor William 
Sessions, director of the FBI under 
President Reagan. Not even the 
pope. No one. 

Davis addressed his final words 
to murder victim Mark MacPhail’s 
family who sat in the front row at the 
execution. “I know you all are still 
convinced that I’m the person who 
killed your father, your son, and your 
brother—but I am innocent ... 1am 
so sorry for your loss. I really am. 
Sincerely” 


TROY DAVIS COULDN'T get a 
stay of execution—despite substan- 
tial new evidence supporting his 
innocence—in part because of the 
federal Antiterrorism and Effective 
Death Penalty Act. The Act was part 
of the Republican “Contract with 


Amnesty International poster 


America” signed into law in 1996 by 
President Clinton, who was pushed 
to bring a speedy and lethal conclu- 
sion to domestic terrorist Timothy 
McVeigh. 

Under the Act, “federal courts are 
unable to grant relief despite merito- 
rious substantive claims, including 
... Claims of racial bias in jury selec- 
tion, ineffective assistance of counsel, 
and prosecutorial misconduct,’ con- 
cludes the Constitution Project, 
which seeks substantial reform to the 
act. It reduces capital defendants to 
one, all-or-nothing, federal appeal. 
If the real killer publicly confessed 
and there was conclusive DNA evi- 
dence, it wouldn't matter. Once a 
federal appeal has been denied, the 
death machinery must grind on. No 
matter what. 


MORE THAN TWO-THIRDS of 
the countries in the world have 
abolished the death penalty in law 
or practice, according to Amnesty 
International. About one-third of the 
states, plus the District of Columbia, 
have abolished capital punishment. 
Yet the U.S. ranks fifth in the world 
for number of executions. Texas exe- 
cutes at a rate four times higher than 
the national average. 

If the defendant is African 
American, the odds of 
receiving a death sentence 
are nearly four times higher 
than if he or she is white. 

It’s in this context that 
Davis lawyer, Thomas Ruffin, 
declared Davis’ execution a 
“legalized lynching” Racial mw 


a 


bias in sentencing, determined the 
Supreme Court, is permitted as 
long as there is no “clear evidence 
of conscious discriminatory intent,’ 
summarizes Michelle Alexander 
in The New Jim Crow. “Racial bias 
would be tolerated—virtually to any 
degree,” she writes, “so long as no 
one admitted it.” 


I'M NOT SURE how many ways 
Americans can conclude that capi- 
tal punishment is wrong and should 
be abolished. 

Christians who are pro-life 
embrace a “womb-to-tomb’” theol- 
ogy. As Ohio State Rep. Terry Blair, a 
Republican, puts it, “I don’t think we 
have any business in taking another 
person's life, even for what we call 
a legal purpose ... The creeds of the 
church say that life is to be protected 
all along, from natural birth to nat- 
ural death.” 

Even pro-death penalty, con- 
servative columnist George F. Will 
writes, “Capital punishment, like the 
rest of the criminal justice system, 
is a government program, so skep- 
ticism is in order.” Rapid-fire TV 
host John McLaughlin identified the 
death penalty as “the biggest govern- 
ment waste.” 

In the moments before Davis 
was killed, he said to the guards, “To 
those who are about to take my life, 
may God have mercy on all of your 
souls. God bless you all” 

What will it take for the U.S. to 
join the family of nations who have 
once and for all abolished the death 
penalty? As Christians we condemn 
the culture of death. And whether 
the state uses a cross, a killing chair, 
or a lethal cocktail, we will choose 

life. m 


Rose Marie Berger, author of 
the book Who Killed Donte 
Manning? (available at store. 
sojo.net), is a Catholic peace 
activist and a Sojourners asso- 
ciate editor. 
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An Occupy Wall Street 
protester marches up 
Broadway in New York 
City in October. 
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By Robert Hirschfield 


AMERICAN SPRING? 


Finding connections between the past, present, and future at Occupy Wall Street. 


“THIS IS THE American Spring,” roared Eric Seligson, 65 and a veteran of Students 
for a Democratic Society, “and I am a born-again revolutionary!” 

The man in charge of the Occupy Wall Street library said he'd been waiting years 
for this day, and that describes the spirit of many of the older people who came 
to Zuccotti Park in New York City to volunteer by day and be part of the General 
Assembly meetings at night. 

I was one of them. Together, Seligson and I watched the young people spread- 
ing out on their sleeping bags, holding up their signs (“Defend Public Health Not 
Corporate Wealth”), sweeping the grounds. Together, we silently contemplated the 
mystery of wonder. Was the awakening of America’s progressive slumber really hap- 
pening? Or were we both dreaming the way two old men dream, filling our minds 
with wistful collages of unfinished business? 

I was told that the heroes of Tahrir Square twittered their embrace to the youths 
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of Occupy Wall Street who, on Sept.17, made 
the financial district their unexpected home 
after staging a protest against Wall Street 
greed. 

I was struck by how many of the protest- 
ers, like their counterparts in Tahrir Square, 
were unemployed students, first-timers at 
saying no to their country’s power-holders. 
If nothing else, Occupy Wall Street is a liv- 
ing illustration of one way the First World/ 
Third World dichotomy has narrowed in 
recent years. Because of the unhappy glo- 
balization of joblessness, some in these two 
worlds are finding themselves on common 
ground. 

Clark Johnson, a soft-spoken 25-year- 
old graduate of the NYU law school, didn't 
know quite what to make of my ’60s roots. 
(Like most of the young protesters I spoke 
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46 The Good of Manufacturing 
Danny Duncan Collum on the 
“free trade” Great Recession 
blues 


with, his reaction was, “Should know more 
about you than I do. Sorry. But we are trying 
to make our own revolution here.”) He said 
thoughtfully, “The people in Egypt had no 
democracy. We have a corrupted democracy. 
In both countries, young people are fighting 
for a voice. But no one is sure what that voice 
will sound like” 


ONE GETS A glimpse here of a new cul- 
ture of resistance in the post-ideological 
world. It might not have a coherent political 
orientation. No leaders marched around giv- 
ing orders. (“In our day,’ Seligson recalled, 
“everyone wanted to know what the party 


‘Young people are 
fighting for a voice. But 
no one is sure what that 
voice will sound like.’ 


line was.”) This, in its subtle way, is per- 
haps one of the strongest statements made 
at Zuccotti Park (aka Liberty Park): The 
repudiation of the culture of the leader. The 
rejection of the notion that power equals 
wisdom, correctness, a path automatically 
to be followed. 

At the densely packed General Assembly 
meeting—with its discussions of economic 
and environmental issues, as well as peace 
and war—speakers, being without micro- 
phones, had to share their authority with 
the crowd, beginning with those nearest 
and ending with those furthest away, all of 
whom ritually repeated their words, serving 
as a “human microphone” so that everyone 
could hear. 

The underlying questions: Can politics 
be made new? Can habitual ways of think- 
ing be re-thought? 

There are risks involved. Our hearts sink 
when we see power in Egypt passing from 
the powerless into the hands of men with 
agendas (and guns). But as this is written, 
the Occupy movement, with the media of the 
world dancing its obsessive dance around it, 
is still taking its first steps. 

I found myself moving with great fasci- 
nation among the hard hats, the Hasidim, 
the businessmen in their three-piece suits, 

Continued on Page 47 
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Larisa Friesen Hall reviews And 
Still Peace Did Not Come and 
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New & Noteworthy 

JOKING FOR JESUS 

Why so glum? Jesuit James Martin's 
Between Heaven and Mirth: Why Joy, 
Humor, and Laughter 
Are at the Heart of the 
Spiritual Life is a gra- 
cious invitation to 
loosen up a little and 
balance tears and 
righteous anger with 
delight in the God- 
given gift of laughter. 
HarperOne 


THE COURAGE TO LOVE 

The film Little Town of Bethlehem fol- 
lows three men of three different 
faiths who pursue nonviolence in the 
midst of the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict. Screening kits and DVD for home 
viewing are available for purchase. lit- 
tletownofbethlehem.org 


BODY MEETS SOUL 

In See Me Naked: 
Stories of Sexual Exile in 
American Christianity, 
Amy Frykholm tells 
nine people's stories of 
sexual formation and 
faith, from typical teen- 
age experimentation 
to being trafficked. It reveals some 
of Christian culture's failures around 
human sexuality, while offering ten- 
tative hope for a more holy and whole 
way forward. Beacon Press 


See Me Nuke <4 
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RETHINKING WAR 

Women, War & Peace, 
a series that debuted 
on PBS this fall, is 
available on DVD. It 
explores how changes 
in warfare have placed women at the 
center of conflicts—increasing their 
vulnerability and drawing out their 
leadership in issues of peace and 
security. Website includes news, pod- 
casts, and educational resources. pbs. 
org/wnet/women-war-and-peace 
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The Good of Manufacturing 


HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT and 
declining incomes are changing 
America so drastically that we'll 
soon have a country our grandpar- 
ents wouldn't even recognize. And 
our best and brightest lack the imag- 
ination to do anything about it. 

Those are the messages, overt and 
implied, in a recent run of brilliant 
analytical journalism by Don Peck, 
an editor at The Atlantic. In March 
2010, The Atlantic published Peck’s 
supremely important, and very long, 
article “How a New Jobless Era Will 
Transform America.” September 
2011 brought a follow-up, “Can the 
Middle Class Be Saved?” and the 
material in both pieces has been 
expanded into a book, Pinched: How 
the Great Recession Has Narrowed 
Our Futures and What We Can Do 
About It. 

In that first Atlantic article, Peck 
successfully does what almost no 
one ever does: He pulls together 
the relationship between econom- 


motherhood is becoming normal, 
even in the middle class. This, he 
claims, is in no small part because 
of the rapidly diminishing pros- 
pects of the high school-educated 
men who used to fill the manufac- 
turing and construction jobs blown 
away by the Great Recession. Layoffs 
have been less severe in the tradi- 
tionally female occupations such as 

health care, education, 


How blind commitment to ‘free trade’ throws — 2n¢ customer service, 
working people under the bus. 
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ics and culture. On the economics 
side, he establishes that what we 
are experiencing today is no ordi- 
nary “business cycle” recession, but 
something more like a slow-motion 
equivalent to the Great Depression. 
And he cites studies of previous gen- 
erations that entered the work force 
in times of high unemployment to 
show that the effects of the hard times 
didn’t wear off, but instead persisted 
over a lifetime of lower earnings and 
diminished happiness. 

On the culture side, Peck finds 
that the effects of prolonged jobless- 
ness are piling on to previous decades 
of declining wages in traditionally 
male-dominated occupations to pro- 
duce a sea change in family patterns. 
Marriage is increasingly viewed as 
a luxury of the affluent, and single 
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and so, increasingly, 

lower middle-class 

women find them- 
selves wondering if men are worth 
the trouble. 

Of course, the obvious answer 
to all the problems Peck identifies 
is a systematic revival of America’s 
manufacturing economy. It should 
be self-evident that a healthy, egal- 
itarian society must provide some 
way for men and women who are 
so inclined to make a reasonable, 
dignified living with their hands. 
Unfortunately, as he shows in his 
most recent Atlantic article, Peck 
has not a clue about how to revive 
American manufacturing. 
He wishes, a bit wistfully, that 
we could “keep the produc- 
tion of new, high-value goods 
within American borders for 
a longer period of time.” But 
in the next breath he asserts 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


as self-evident the liberal creed that 


“Protectionist measures are gener- 
ally self-defeating.” Elsewhere he 
reflexively recites the “free trade” 
truism, “We can't wish away global- 
ization or turn our backs on trade; to 
try to do so would be crippling and 
impoverishing.” 

This is unthinking orthodoxy 
of the “flat-earth” variety. So-called 
“protectionist” measures have 
worked very well for China, India, 
Brazil, and other emerging econo- 
mies, and they could work for us. 
We need the strong arm of a dem- 
ocratic government on America’s 
capital flow, directing investment 
to productive, nonservice work 
that will improve life for all of us. 
Clean energy, conservation, and 
other infrastructure improvements 
are only the most obvious starting 
places for such a re-industrialization 
campaign. I hate to sound like Rick 
Perry on global warming, but we 
really can't afford to toss more than 
half our people under the bus out 
of allegiance to an unproven (eco- 
nomic) theory about “free trade.” m 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
Find out about his novel, 
White Boy, and more at www. 
dannyduncancollum.net. 
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Continued from Page 45 
all stopping by to look, to listen, to take in 
this phenomenon. 

Why the fascination? It was due in part 
no doubt to the sheer strangeness of the 
American Left behaving as if it is actually 
a legitimate part of the national landscape. 
But it is not just that. It was what Allen 
Ginsberg would call the Prince Myshkin fac- 
tor of innocence. Free pizza, apples, oranges, 
bread, and potato salad crammed the food 
table. There was a free outdoor barber shop. 


Was the awakening of 
America's progressive 
Slumber really happening? 


Even a free newspaper: The Occupied Wall 
Street Journal. 

On the ground was a paper plate with 
money on it. Around the edges of the plate 
was written: “If You Have Money Give Some. 
If You Need Money Take Some.” This was the 
movement's 60s DNA kicking in. Playful on 
the surface, but serious beneath. The place 
was half-Woodstock, half Tahrir Square, 
Athens, and Tel Aviv combined. 

Rev. Earl Kooperkamp of St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church in Harlem had a different 
take: “This is my vision of what the Kingdom 
of God looks like. These people are will- 
ing to stand up and say that things are not 
right. This is a fallen system and needs to be 
redeemed.” 

The young people took in stride the 
transference of political energy from Europe 
and the Middle East to themselves. They 
were all aware of it, and it pleased them, but 


AFEW GOOD MEN 


GEORGE CLOONEY IS a rare star—as 
good-looking as Cary Grant, as commit- 
ted to social activism as Michael Moore. 
He's willing to use his cultural power for 
something more than the lucrative repeti- 
tion of a blockbuster bloody alien invasion 
artistic travesty every other summer. 
Instead, Clooney’s films are often meaty 
explorations of truth-telling and the com- 
mon good. Good Night, and Good Luck is 
an indictment of media distortion; Solaris 
reflects the meaning of love and grief and 
the spaces in between; and his TV version 
of Fail Safe (aired in 2000) warns against 
the consequences of backing up interna- 
tional relations with the threat of nuclear 
attack. 

Clooney’s new movie, The Ides of 
March, serves as a thoughtful and enter- 
taining mirror for next year’s presidential 
election. Like Robert Redford’s Lions 
for Lambs, it presents policies we could 
believe in (Clooney’s candidate offers real- 
istic ways to reverse climate change and 
reduce the threat of terrorism—and is wise 
enough to realize that these may actually 
be two sides of a coin). Ides also seeks to 
transcend partisanship by avoiding a rose- 
tinted vision of secular liberalism, and it 
challenges the mythological hypocrisy 
that goads the public to permit almost 
any bad behavior from a president (war, 
execution, economic degradation) as long 
as he at least pretends to maintain moral 
Puritanism in private life. 

‘The Ides of March is a smart, disturbing 
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George Clooney and 
Ryan Gosling in 
The Ides of March 


film, and an invitation to ask if we have 
reached rock bottom in our politics— 
which may be the best place from which 
to work for change. 

In other fall movies, Ryan Gosling, the 
protagonist in Ides, is the lead in Drive, 
a fantastically stylish thriller about the 
pointlessness of speed and style for its 
own sake. It’s a violent film, but doesn’t 
pretend that violence is fun. The same 
goes for Warrior, which seeks to redeem 
American masculinity by imagining a 
middle ground between aggression and 
cowardice. It’s a moving cry for help for a 
generation of fatherless men trying to live 
for more than revenge. 

Meanwhile, Moneyball is a classy 
light drama about baseball that somehow 
avoids the cliché of swelling orchestral 
strings when the final pitch results in rev- 
elation. It’s about living where you are 
and being your finest self. This is also the 
heart of The Guard, a quality dark com- 
edy about redeeming a nation’s missteps. 
In The Guard the nation is Ireland, in The 
Ides of March it's the US., but both are uni- 
versal stories. They communicate that the 
most important power a human being has 
is the ability to choose the next step. And 
the next. And the next. = 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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Scenes from Occupy Wall Street 
in New York City. 
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no one was sure what direc- 
tion the movement will take 
ifand when the encampment 
is closed down. They talked 
of taking their resistance 
back to their communities, 
but they were not specific 
about what that might mean. 
They said that the spirit of 
what has begun would not 
be undone. They spoke like 
people of a new faith. 

Sometimes parties of 
protesters set out with their 
signs through the streets of 
the business district. One 
sign attached to a young 

body read: “I Owe Sallie 
Mae $25,000.” Another 
sign trumped that: “I 
Owe Sallie Mae ne 
That sign belonged to 
Gemma, 24, once a fine 
arts student at SUNY 
Purchase, now an 
activist, with close- 
cropped brown 
hair. “I am out of 
work and I can't pay back my 
loan. Something's got to be done. I am in 
this to the end.” 

Occupy Wall Street has been accused of 
not articulating its demands, as if demands 
somehow equal legitimacy. For now, the 
movement is still too small for its demands 
to matter. But its most prominent public 
assertion says it all: “We are the 99% that will 
no longer tolerate the greed and corruption 
of the 1%? 

The General Assembly echoes an early 
institution of 60s radicalism: Berkeley’s Free 
Speech Movement. It may lack the hypnotic 
oratory of Mario Savio, but what it provides 
is an uninhibited and reverberating forum 
for views to be expressed. 

I heard a woman utter words I never 
thought I'd ever hear again in a public place: 
“We should not end the wars to save money. 
We should end the wars because they are 
morally reprehensible.” 

The words were repeated from one end of 
Liberty Park to the other like an anthem. = 


Robert Hirschfield is a New York City-based 
freelance writer. 
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Nobé! peace laureate!Leymah Gbowee 


Mighty Be Our Powers: How Sisterhood, Prayer, and Sex Changed a Nation at War, 
by Leymah Gbowee with Carol Mithers. Beast Books. 


And Still Peace Did Not Come: A Memoir of Reconciliation, 
by Agnes Fallah Kamara-Umunna and Emily Holland. Hyperion. 


TWO LIBERIAN WOMEN defy the tradi- 
tional media narrative of violent conflict, 
which all too often focuses on men who are 
fighting as the center of the story. In their 
recent books, Leymah Gbowee (a 2011 
Nobel Peace Prize recipient) and Agnes 
Fallah Kamara-Umunna turn this notion on 
its head and tell their stories of surviving 14 
years of civil war. They are not victims, but 
central figures in bringing peace and recon- 
ciliation to their country. 

In Mighty Be Our Powers, Gbowee tells 
the story of women learning about and fight- 
ing for their human rights and becoming 
architects of peace in war-torn 
Liberia. In 1990, Gbowee had 
just graduated top of her high 
school class and begun stud- |VIUS 
ies at the University of Liberia 
with dreams of becoming a doctor. Then 
the war broke out and life and her dreams 
became unraveled and unrecognizable. 

As the horror dragged on, Gbowee 
became involved in peace-building and con- 
flict resolution and transformation. Even as 
she balanced life as a mother of six children, 


she worked as a trauma counselor, visiting 
villages in Liberia where terrible things had 
taken place and helping people to tell their 
stories. This dialogue created awareness and 
helped people to find solutions and work 
toward conflict resolution. 

She eventually brought women together 
from all walks of life, both Christians and 
Muslims, to demand an end to the war. 
Their slogan became, “Does the bullet 
know Christian from Muslim? Does the 
bullet choose?” These women announced 
their alliance with a 200-person march in 
Monrovia, in which they alternated singing 


Muslim songs and Christian hymns. They 
later staged a sit-in until they convinced 
then-Liberian leader Charles Taylor and the 
rebel leaders to sit down to peace talks. 
However, the peace talks were ineffec- 
tive. The fighting across Liberia became 
worse until at last the Liberian women’s 
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movement, led by Gbowee, had enough. 
They surrounded the building housing the 
talks and refused to allow those negotiating 
to come or go or have access to food or water 
until they moved the peace process forward. 
It was the catalyst for the end of the war. 

Mighty Be Our Powers is the story of 
a woman who led the women of Liberia 
to make history by organizing for peace. 
Gbowee eventually earned a master’s in con- 
flict transformation at Eastern Mennonite 
University in Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Nobel peace laureate Gbowee now contin- 
ues her work based in Ghana as the executive 
director of the Women Peace and Security 
Network Africa. 


READING AND STILL Peace Did Not 
Come is like meeting Agnes Fallah Kamara- 
Umunna face to face, listening to her voice 
as she shares her life story. She survived the 
Liberian civil war mostly in exile in Sierra 
Leone while her father traveled back and 
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forth, risking his life working as a World 
Health Organization doctor. Following 
the war, Kamara-Umunna’ radio program 
Straight from the Heart became a vital tool for 
reconciliation through storytelling. Kamara- 
Umunna’ gift for drawing out stories from 
people on all sides of their experiences in 
the conflict revealed the complexity of war 
and the paradox of victims who were per- 
petrators and perpetrators who were also 
victims. 

This was most apparent among the child 


soldiers. When he addressed the Liberian 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, one 
of the former child combatants stated, “We 
have experienced the most bloody histori- 
cal transformation of our political structure 
involving 90 percent of our youth, who were 
used as agents of death and destruction by 
unpatriotic citizens of this country for 14 
unbroken years ... We would like the word 
to go forth that the youth of this country will 
never be used to kill and destroy our beloved 
citizens and country again.” 

Kamara-Umunna details how she devel- 
oped relationships with these discarded 
children after the war, inviting them to share 
their stories on her radio program, helping 
them reunite with their families, starting a 
youth center, and working courageously to 
help build their hope for a future in the new 
Liberia. = 


Larisa Friesen Hall is director of major gifts 
at Sojourners. 
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EXCERPT by Lisa Sharon Harper 


DIVINE REGULATION 


What is valued in God's economy? 


JESUS STANDS IN his home- 
town synagogue. He is handed 
the scroll. He unrolls it, finds 

Isaiah 61 and reads: L E FT 


‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he has anointed me CHRI ST 


to bring good news to the poor. = 2 


He has sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives and recov- 
ery of sight to the blind, to let the | '****t1tal terre in peu 
oppressed go free, to proclaim the 
year of the Lord’s favor. LISA SHARON MARPER 5 


Jesus rolls up the scroll, sits down and says, “Today 
this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” In other 
words, you know how Isaiah said one day someone would 
proclaim these things. Well I just did! It’s on. The year of 
the Lord’s favor is on! 

The Year of Jubilee (Leviticus 25:8-55) was the cen- 
terpiece of an economic system instituted by God as the 
Israelites entered the Promised Land. In this system every 
seven years the Israelites were commanded to observe 
the Sabbatical year (Leviticus 25:1-7, Deuteronomy 15:1- 
18). During this year, all debts were forgiven, slaves were 
set free, and the land was given rest from all sowing and 
reaping. In this theocratic agrarian society, Sabbatical 
year was a major regulatory act that imposed a yearlong 
cycle of rest for workers and the land in addition to the 
weekly Sabbath, which God instituted through the Ten 
Commandments. The Sabbatical year also affected mer- 
chants’ bottom lines. The cost of labor is a key factor in 
the ability of business to make a profit. Thus the com- 
mand to free their slaves every seven years would have 
a profound effect on the ability of businesses to expand 
profits beyond modest margins. 

The Year of Jubilee came at the end of seven seven- 
year cycles. In the 50th year, not only would debts be 
forgiven, slaves freed, and the land given rest, but also 
all land was returned to its original deed-holders, effec- 
tively banning outright the sale of land and only allowing 
land to be leased for 50 years or less. 

This government regulation reinforced the view 
among the Israelites that natural resources belong to 
God, not to humanity. We are simply the stewards of 
land entrusted to us temporarily by God. 

It also created conditions that would prevent any 
Israelite household from falling into multigenerational 
poverty. After 49 years, even the most destitute would 
reclaim the land given to their ancestors as they entered 
the Promised Land. The Year of Jubilee functioned as an 
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Keep the Flame Burning... 


Donate at www.sojo.net/Give2011, 

or send your year-end donation to: 
Sojourners Development Department 
3333 14th Street NW, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20010. 


Questions? Call 1-800-714-7474 or 
email donate@sojo.net. 


Your end-of-year contribution to Sojourners will 
help us inspire hope for those who need it the 
most in the coming year. 


As 2011 comes to a close, we look back at a year 
in which hope struggled to triumph over cyni- 
cism, politics, and natural disasters. With your 
help Sojourners will keep working to bring hope 
to policymakers, political leaders, ecumenical 
communities, low-income people, and those who 
need it the most. Through Sojourners’ work for 
social justice, we share with the world the hope 
of Christmas and the enormous social and 
political power that it has. 
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equalizing reset button among the Israelites, 
preventing the accumulation of gross wealth 
and the entrenchment of gross poverty. 
While the United States is not a theoc- 
racy, [ancient] Israel’s Year of Jubilee offers 
a useful picture of the priorities within God's 
economy. In God's economy, unlimited busi- 
ness growth is not an expectation. Rather, 
God imposes regulations on the business 
sector that prevent growth from producing 
mini-empires. In God’s economy, the well- 
being of workers and the land matters. God’s 
regulations limit exploitation and offer con- 


We are simply the 
stewards of land entrusted 
to us temporarily by God. 


ditions conducive to flourishing by providing 
Sabbath and Sabbatical-year rest for work- 
ers and the land and by offering Jubilee debt 
forgiveness for all those enslaved to pay off 
debt. In God’s economy, there is no interest 
on loans to fellow Israelites (Deuteronomy 
23:19). In God’s economy, private individ- 
ual ownership of land does not exist. Rather, 
land is owned by God alone and exists for 
the common good of all the people and of 
the wild animals that live there (Leviticus 
25:1-7). 

This is what God’s dominion looks like. 
This is what Jesus announced as he read the 
Isaiah 61 prophecy in that Nazarene syn- 
agogue (Luke 4). The Year of Jubilee and 
the reign of God were at hand, and they 
stood in direct opposition to the kind of 
dominion practiced by King Herod and 
the Roman Empire. Jesus declares a divine 
revolt against the unjust systems and sedi- 
tious priorities of human kingdoms. In 
Jesus’ proclamation we see that the domin- 
ion of God prioritizes the disenfranchised, 
the marginalized, the oppressed, and the 
poor. And we see, above all else, that Jesus 
has come so that the image of God might 
flourish in people, not the image of earthly 
kings on coins. = 


Excerpted from Left, Right, & Christ: 
Evangelical Faith in Politics, by Lisa Sharon 
Harper & D.C. Innes, with permission from 
Russell Media. Copyright 2011. All rights 
reserved. 
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CultureWatch 


Reviewed by Rosalie Riegle 


ALIFE OF SPIRITUAL 
ADVENTURE 


Allis Grace: A Biography of Dorothy Day, 
by Jim Forest. Orbis Books. 


DOROTHY DAY HEARD the call of God. 
This new biography shows clearly and with 
fascinating detail how this call, once heard, 
was lived out in a life 
of adventure, both 
spiritual and world- 
filled. Written by her 
co-Worker and friend 
Jim Forest and greatly 
expanded from his 
1986 biography of the 
indefatigable founder 
of the Catholic 
Worker, this book will 
delight both those who feel they know Day 
from her writings and those meeting her for 
the first time in its pages. 

Included are more than 200 photos, 
many published here for the first time. Also 
of interest are sidebars quoting Day’s writ- 
ings, including her recently available diaries 
and letters (see Sojourners, August 2008 and 
March 2011). 

It’s all there: Her birth in Brooklyn, 
surviving the San Francisco earthquake, 
her teenage years in Chicago and at the 
University of Illinois, her defiance in becom- 
ing a journalist against her father’s wishes, 
her love affairs—both tragic and happy— 
and finally her conversion after the birth of 
her daughter, Tamar. We read of her meeting 
Peter Maurin and how they began to publish 
‘The Catholic Worker and from there to found 
a lay movement. People who only know the 
public Day—her hospitality, her standing 
up for the downtrodden and against U.S. 
militarism—will find especially endear- 
ing the stories of her young years when she 
struggled to find a place for her writing tal- 
ents, when she loved deeply and sometimes 
unwisely, and when she searched for a way to 
be a Christian single parent after leaving the 
father of her child. Others will resonate with 
her waning years, when her outward travels 
were curtailed and she sometimes felt herself 
a prisoner of an aging body. 

Yes, Day’s life was a passionate adventure 
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as she struggled to articulate a radical gos- 
pel to both a complacent Roman Catholic 
Church and a culture where few shared her 
unswerving pacifism. Recounted in All is 
Grace are her many outward journeys, to 
England and Ireland and Russia and to Rome 
to lobby for peace at the Second Vatican 
Council, meeting Mother Teresa, visiting the 
many Catholic Worker communities across 
the U.S. But her most important adven- 
ture was the spiritual journey, as her faith 
deepened and broadened through constant 
prayer. This prayer helped her to surmount 
many difficulties, some neglected in Forest's 
narrative, such as the controversy gener- 
ated by the retreats given by Fr. Pacifique 
Roy and later by Fr. John Hugo during the 
"40s. These retreats reinforced her convic- 
tion, learned from Maurin, that “followers of 
Jesus should not ignore the more demanding 
aspects of the gospel.” Some in the move- 
ment and in her family saw this as her being 
overly scrupulous, but Day saw it as grace 
and bedrock. 

Again and again in this beautiful biog- 
raphy, we see the core of Day—her deep 
love of God and her unwavering ability to 
see God in those the world shuns. As Forest 
writes in the “personal remembrance” that 
ends the biography, “Dorothy has helped us 
better understand one of the primary bibli- 
cal truths: that each person, no matter how 
damaged or battered by the events and cir- 
cumstances of life, is a bearer of the image of 
God and deserves to be recognized as such” 
That lesson, lived over and over again in her 
long and adventurous life, continues to chal- 
lenge us to change the face of America. = 


Rosalie Riegle has written several books on 
the Catholic Worker, including Dorothy Day: 
Portraits by Those Who Knew Her. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE B 


Bearing the ‘Wait’ of the Word 


THE WORD OF GOD is steadfast and faithful. This is the promise and the witness of 
scripture. We are called to remember this promise. God is active in history and in our 
local and global communities, offering mercy that both comforts and baffles us. The 
Word of God speaks of restoration. It lives fully into its covenantal relationships. It offers 
a peace too deep and wide for anything less than poetry to hint at it. The Word of God 
is the stuff of visions and dreams. It is the calling of prophets. It is the witness of disci- 
ples. It fosters unlikely relationships. It is a transformation that requires patience and 
painful self-assessment. The Word invites us to mimic God’s healing care. It is for us and 
beyond us. It extends to those we would rather not think about or be concerned with. 
The Word of God is the fulfillment of all hope, all longing, and all waiting. As such, this 


Word demands preparation. 


In the season of Advent we dwell on what it means to bear the “wait” of the Word. What 
does preparation look like? How do we encourage one another to wait faithfully? How do 


recognize we have? 


we receive God’s comfort when it may not seem like enough for our pres- 
ent circumstances? What or whom are we tempted to mistake for the Light 
because we are so desperate to be restored from an illness so few of us even 


[ DECEMBER 4 ] 


A Posture of Waiting 


Enuma Okoro, of Durham, North Carolina, is the author of Reluctant Pilgrim 
and co-author of Common Prayer: A Liturgy for Ordinary Radicals. 


Isaiah 40:1-11; Psalm 85:1-2, 8-13; 2 Peter 3:8-15a; Mark 1:1-8 


WAITING IS NEVER easy, even when we 
wait for something good. Often we pace 
around and wring our hands, or worry about 
all that could go wrong. Maybe we think that 
waiting is a waste of time; that we are bet- 
ter off taking matters into our own hands. 


It is wise to test the rhetoric of those 
who claim to speak for God, whether 
from the pulpit or the political podium. 


Advent’s lessons offer us an alternate posture 
in challenging times. There are few bet- 
ter ways to begin than with the covenantal 
language of Isaiah, “Comfort, O comfort 
my people, says your God” (40:1). Sit qui- 
etly with these words; grasp their potency. 
They point the Israelites—and, by grace 
and extension, us—to remember that their 
identity and future rests with God, the One 
who is merciful and mighty. The Israelites 
may have forgotten, as we so often do, the 
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awesomeness of the One for whom they wait, 
the One whose shalom is so richly dense and 
abundant that the psalmist can barely con- 
tain it in poetic imagery (Psalm 85:10-13). 

Yet, even when God’s prophets bring 
a good and hopeful word, there is still a 
response required on 
our part. Inherent in 
good news is a call to 
turn toward the one 
who invites. These 
texts invite listeners 
to trust in and wait 
on God’s coming restoration of all creation. 
Part of waiting involves preparing oneself in 
a manner suitable to receive the fullness of 
God's restoration. Preparation takes time. 
It is to our benefit that Peter suggests God’s 
patience and God’s sense of time are noth- 
ing like ours (2 Peter 3:8-13). It requires time 
to do the necessary communal and internal 
self-assessment that might lead us to the 
confession and repentance John the Baptist 
speaks of (Mark 1:4-5). 


BY ENUMA OKORO 
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Our Waiting Rooms 
Speak Volumes 


Isaiah 61:1-4, 8-11; Psalm 126; 
1 Thessalonians 5:16-24; John 1:6-8, 19-28 


OUR POSTURE OF waiting is defined by 
whether we truly believe we are waiting for 
something that will not disappoint or mis- 
lead us. Any authentic practice of rejoicing 
always and giving thanks in all things, as 
Paul instructs the Thessalonian church 
(1 Thessalonians 5:16, 18), must be built 
on the belief that the One who is to come 
wants what is best for us. All around us we 
see systemic injustices perpetuated by greed 
for land or resources. It is hard to hold fast 
to a long-lasting belief in the restoration of 
creation without a community of encourage- 
ment, which is a living witness to that hope 
by the ways in which it practices and enacts 
God's ongoing care. 

Recognizing and attending to the 
oppressed, the brokenhearted, captives, and 
prisoners (see Isaiah 61:1) is an essential 
way we prepare for the coming of God. One 
temptation we face is wanting others to see 
us as the light, rather than as witnesses to the 
Light. John’s gospel extends a beautiful invi- 
tation to join in the work of God, but it also 
warns not to mistake ourselves or others for 
the Messiah. It is wise to test the rhetoric of 
those who claim to speak for God, whether 
from the pulpit or the political podium. 

True prophets offer us painfully beau- 
tiful and challenging ways to live into our 
holy transformation. Despite the traditional 
gloom and doom attributed to prophets, they 
are good dreamers. We are well served to fol- 
low Paul's advice to “not despise the words of 
the prophets” (1 Thessalonians 5:20) because 
prophets trust in the words and visions of 
God. The psalmist says, “When the Lord 
restored the fortunes of Zion, we were like 
those who dream...” (Psalm 126:1). Not only 
are dreamers full of hope with vivid imagi- 
nations, but they also open up a scripturally 
affirmed channel for divine communication. 
When God imparts a prophetic word of hope 
and restoration, it affects the larger commu- 
nity. God's transforming work is so full and 
expansive that it seeps out to bear witness and 
to restore lives in the most unlikely places. 
Our job is not to determine who is restored. 
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Where is God's 
Waiting Place? 

2 Samuel 7:1-11, 16; Psalm 89:1-4, 19-26; 
Romans 16:25-27; Luke 1:26-38 


WHENEVER WE GET comfortable in life we 
are tempted to flip the script on God, to start 
calling the shots. These texts remind us that 
we follow God. The Creator does not follow us. 
Leaders’ best intentions ought to be checked 
by God’s standards and principles. Be wary of 
the leader who decides a course of action and 
then gives it God’s stamp of approval. 

In 2 Samuel 7, the prophet Nathan gave 
King David an unreflective and immediate 
“yes” in response to David’s desire to build 
God a house. But sometimes prophets have 
to check themselves and make sure their 
words align with the heart of God. David's 
desire is replete with theological and polit- 
ical ramifications. God has no interest in 
settling in the suburbs now that King David 
has “arrived, so to speak. The God of the 
Israelites is a God on the move. God sets the 
tone for how the Israelites live—not the other 
way around. David is only politically success- 
ful because God is faithful and enables it and 
because God has a much bigger purpose in 
mind. Nathan has to go back to David and 
tell the king to wait. God initiated this cove- 
nant and God has other plans. David wants 
to build a temple. God wants to build an eter- 
nal dynasty forged in God's earth-shattering 
shalom. 

In Romans 16 we witness God’s faithful- 
ness to God’s promise. Jesus is the fulfillment 
of shalom, who was born of Mary and Spirit, 
and who will come again as Savior. The 
emphasis is on God's work, not humans, not 
kings, presidents, or clergy. As the psalm- 
ist sings, it is God who blesses, equips, and 
establishes. It is God whom we praise and 
worship. Our readings begin with a comfort- 
able king who desires to build God a house. 
They end with a poor unwed girl’s willing- 
ness to house the Son of God in her very 
body (Luke 1). There is beauty and gift in 
being portals of God when, in humility and 
vulnerability, we recognize ourselves as ser- 
vants not masters, and as utterly dependant 
on God. 


[ DECEMBER 25 | 
Waiting Requires 
Trust 


Isaiah 9:2-7; Psalm 96; Titus 2:11-14; 
Luke 2:1-20 


IT IS CHRISTMAS. The child is born. Now 
what? What has changed? Is the waiting over? 
The task—of prophets, leaders, dreamers, and 
those who choose to believe in the promise of 
God's unimaginable gifts—is to trust. Whether 
or not Isaiah 9 speaks to the birth of Hezekiah 
or foretells the birth of the Christ child, the 
point is that the reigning Judean King Ahaz 
is invited to put his trust in God and not in 
his own fearful schemes. It is difficult to trust 
God when issues are pressing and time seems 
of the essence. It is doubly hard when seem- 
ingly ready, albeit less than perfect, solutions 
are at hand. King Ahaz chose to ignore Isaiah 
and joined forces with neighboring enemies 
for military might. Waiting is hard. As we cel- 


Waiting is never easy, 
even when we wait for 
something good. 


ebrate Christmas we also recognize that all of 
us are still waiting on something, often des- 
perately: a job, health care, a child to return, 
family to accept us, leaders we can depend 
on—the list is endless. 

How do we join with the psalmist in 
declaring “God’s glory among the nations, 
his marvelous works among all the peo- 
ples,” while we continue to wait? We return 
to Mary, the one who has just delivered the 
child; the one who still recognizes that even 
though God's word has come to pass, there 
is still so much more coming and more to be 
discerned. Mary is the one who continues 
to hear of good news yet to come and who 
chooses to “treasure all these words and pon- 
der them in her heart” (Luke 2:19). Because 
Mary knows God is faithful, she is willing to 
continue the difficult task of trusting. Even 
the ongoing waiting period is a gift of time 
eliciting a response from us (Titus 2:12). m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at www.sojo.net/ptw. 
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H'rumphs 


Chicken Run 


AFTER FOUR TRIPS to Honduras— 
enough time to meet the rigorous 
standards of scientific data gath- 
ering—I can finally conclude that 
roosters do not crow to greet the 
dawn, except by coincidence. It turns 
out they also crow the minute before 
dawn, and the minute after, and sub- 
sequently every minute for the rest 
of the day. 

I observed this phenomenon 
mainly during the early morning 
hours, when most humans would 
expect a few hours of invigorating 
sleep. My bedroom window was 
above the local meeting place for area 
roosters who, unlike their American 
kindred, do not start their day on a 
rooftop, silhouetted by the rising sun, 
before providing the stern but com- 
passionate guidance their broods 
depend on. Nope. They mainly just 
hang out and crow. Repeatedly. 

Sadly, I saw many young chickens 
wandering around who clearly could 
have benefited from adult leadership. 


population, although I realize this 
is a long shot, since tarantulas have 
no natural enemies except military- 
grade munitions. 

I mention this because early in 
my visit I observed an adult taran- 
tula crawling up an interior wall of 
my place of residence. As you may 
know, tarantulas are members of the 
arachnid family, although they dif- 
fer from others of their species by 
being the size of a small cow. I had 
earlier seen spiders in the shower, 


Tarantulas are not insects. They're arachnids. Really big ones. 
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But their long-suffering mothers were 
too harried to provide it, so the young 
chicks lacked the role models so crit- 
ical to today’s youth. So, after much 
study, I must reluctantly conclude that 
Honduran roosters have no observ- 
able domestic skills or duties. 

This is not one of those “theories” 
like gravity or evolution, which sci- 
entists on the Kansas school board 
have responsibly debunked. No, this 
is objective fact. I know this because, 
like Jane Goodall and her mountain 
gorillas, I “lived among them” for a 
whole week. They emitted a constant 
annoying background noise—sim- 
ilar to the music of Enya—that 
provided the soundtrack to each eve- 
ning’s sleeplessness. 

They could have done something 
more productive, such as peck- 
ing sense into the local tarantula 
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but felt no significant concern, my 
mind being more occupied by the 
wire connecting the shower head to 
a nearby electrical outlet. (Despite 
being a poor country, Honduras 
has bathroom technology more 
advanced than our own. Hot water 
is supplied instantly by a heater built 
into the shower head and, depending 
on the skills of the unlicensed elec- 
trician who installed it, provides a 
surprisingly pleasant shower with 
only a 30 percent chance that it will 
be your last.) 

To be concerned about most 
types of bugs in the shower, I would 
have to see many of them, and on 
several occasions. But with taran- 
tulas, even a single sighting makes 
a strong impression. It focuses the 
mind. The fact that I did not see the 
tarantula again for the remainder of 


BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


my visit had no effect on my preoc- » 
cupation that on any given morning @ 
I would be found in my bed with bite * 
marks covering my bloodlessly pale 
and withered body. 

But enough about how I look 
in beach wear. On the bright side, 
sharing a house with a dangerous 
arachnid provides a curative for 
nights when I struggled to get sleep. 
With tarantulas you give up on sleep 
altogether. Problem solved. 

I would lay in bed with my eyes 
open, the room bathed in the light of 
every available lamp, with my hand 
gripping the baseball bat my host 
had thoughtfully provided. This was 
the same host that had casually men- 
tioned the room’s last occupant had 
been stung by a scorpion. Twice. But 
it was a young scorpion, she assured 
me, and death only comes from the 
stings of adult scorpions, which I was 
pretty sure that young scorpion had 
become by then. (Scorpions, by the 
way, are also members of the arach- 
nid family, a family that has a body 
count similar to the Sopranos, but 
with fewer Emmys.) 

At least I think my host was talk- 
ing about scorpions. My Spanish is 
a bit imperfect. In fact, when I later 
attempted to compliment her for 
keeping a great kitchen, she thanked 
me, but then pointed out she didn't 
have a pig, much less a fat one. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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As the angel proclaimed to 
the shepherds in Luke 2:12, 


“You will find a baby 
wrapped in cloths and 
fying in a manger.” 


So have the Maryknoll Sisters found in their ministries with children 
through the world. Give the gift of hope to so many children this 
Christmas by supporting us in these and other countries. 


www.maryknollsisters.org/xmas1 1 
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